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: The Outlook. 


Professor Swing has at last appeared in the 
East and in public, and, to the horror of the 
people who hoped his trouble with the presby- 
tery had at least taught him to think more 
carefully and to speak more guardedly, he has 
delivered a lecture about novel-reading and the 
novel as an educator. Imagine how—even if the 
statement be true—it must sound to have a minis- 
ter say of certain novels that they are “gates of 
beauty through which often appear the holiest 
truths of life”? It is very well for Professor 
Swing that immediately after indulging in this 
unclerical remark he hastened to give an ortho- 
dox formula in intensified form by saying that 
**man is not only by nature totally depraved, but 
totally lazy.” 


 - 

It is from Prof. Swing’s definitions of edueation, 
however, that his hearers and readers will receive 
the most profit. For that system which consists 
of a remorseless cramming with facts he has no 
more respect than is given the same method by 
schoolboys and by people who were schoolboys 
long ago. Education is the awakinge of the 
heart ; it is life, vitality, the arousing of the spirit. 
And hence all the arts come beside the truths of 
life. Kdueation being the power to think, the 
power to act, the power to feel deeply, what we 
need is not information only, but the awakening 
of something that movés the sluggish blood in 
our hearts and makes us truly alive. . . . I 
speak with feeling upon this point, because one 
of the great calamities with which we all have to 
battle is narrowness—that is, we all become at- 
tached to our own little path in life. and we think 
that is the God-appointed life.” 

ae 

For at least the twentieth time the story of 
Barbara Frietchie, the heroine of Whittier’s poem 
of the same name, has been retold, apparently 
with no other purpose than to have an oppor- 


tunity for denying it. This time it appears in a_ 


Baltimore paper, with a letter of denial from an 
ex-Mayor of *‘ Frederick town.” We imagine 
there are thousands of people who-are glad, for 
the sake of the poem it inspired, that the story 
was ineorrectly told to Whittier. 


| 


As to the mat- | 


ter-of-fact people who never read poetry unless on | 
Sunday their ministers happen to give out hymns | 
which are poetical, they will get from Mr. Engel-_ 
brecht’s letter of denial a higher opinion of dame | 


Barbara’s courage than they could have otherwise 
gained. For the ex-Mayor tells that during the 
Confederate occupation Mrs. Frietchie, aged 
ninety-six, approached her own door one day, 
and found the step crowded with gray-coats. 


| 


Pushing her eane between them, she exclaimed : 
‘Get up, you fellows, and let me in!* Rather 
than have done this, any man in Frederick would 
have preferred to shake a flag out of the highest 
attic window in the city. 

If sermons were as much the fashion as orations, 
we should hear a great deal more of Dr. Adams’s 
sermon at Lexington on the eve of the 19th of 
April. -Although the day was the Sabbath, the 
building in which the sermon was preached was 
merely the Centennial Pavilion, so the reverend 
doctor is guiltless of the charge of introducing 
politics into the pulpit when he said, ‘Our na- 
tional safety is in the old granite virtues of 
honextyv, simplicity, industry, temperance, and 
godliness. Should any be disposed to wonder 
that the New Testament contains so little pointed 
instruction coneerning good governments, that 
wonder must cease when we see how much it con- 
tains in the way of making good men. Republies 
are but the aggregate and expression of the indi- 
viduals who compose them. In the nature of 
things they cannot be better than their own con- 
stitueney. . . . What are Constitutions and 
Declarations but so much paper, in the absence 
of that combination of forees, stimulus, restraint, 
liberty and law—which make self-controlled and 
religious men? . . . What is the right and act 
of suffrage but the expression of a free man’s will, 
the vital question still remainimg what that will 
may be, and by what foree, good and safe, it 
shall itself be regulated?” May such sermons be 
preached at all the centennial celebrations! Al- 
though we may have bravely outgrown it, there 


was a sense of fitness in those of our English fore- | 


fathers whose polling-places were the churches of 
their respective parishes. 
Searching for fossil remains, Prof. Marsh en- 
joyed the protection of a guard of Government 


soldiers—we doubt not that he even cooked his 


daily food at fires paid for by the United States. 
Yet this man, notwithstanding the favors he has 
received from the Government, entered the abode 
of the red man, the nation’s ward, he listened to 
the plaint of the savage, and promised to lay it 
before the Great Father at Washington. Worse 
still, instead of carefully forgetting bis proimise, as 
ix, according to immemorial precedent, the proper 


| thing to do after making any agreement with I[n- 


dians, he bore Red Cloud’s eomplaints to Wash- 
ington. Nor were these all that he bore from the 
Western wigwain: in his saddle-bags he carried 
samples of the rations paid for by the pale faces and 
distributed by the Government to the red inen, 
and these samples he showed to the Indian Com- 
missioner and to the President. We read that the 
flour was so poor that ponies would not eat it, 
the coffee was full of black beans and the tobacco 
execrable, but that the Connnissioner made expla- 
nations regarding each. The scientist went still 
farther—he intruded upon ground sacred to Sena- 
tors aud Representatives only, for he volunteered 
his opinion that the agent on Red Cloud’s reser- 
vation, this agent being a Government official, 
was unfit for his position. What neat! 

The Hducationel Mouthly, admitting that the 
eustom of sending pastors to Europe for rest and 
recreation is a good one, claims that there is just 
as much reason why teachers should have an 
European trip for the saine purpose, and at the ex- 
pense of the communities in which they labor. 
The idea is a good one, and we hope the Monthly 
and its readers will keep it before the people until 
the constitutional horror at the thought of spend- 
ing money for other people is lessened by famil- 
iarity. Practically, the teacher works with the 
same set of faculties as that employed by the pas- 
tor; even under the most favorable surroundings 
he is stimulated to overwork, and the advantages 
he possesses of a rather larger range of means of 
recreation is generally counterbalanced by a 
greater scarcity of funds wherewith to make his 
advantages aVailable. And more important than 
all, upon the teacher are dependent a number of 
little beings who have not, like their elders, re- 
sources within themselves to make good the fail- 
ures ef those who instruct them. , 


A LEGEND OF ABRAHAM. 


— Koran, 
By H. H. 


T night, upon the silent plain, 
Knelt Abraham and watched the sky; 
When the bright evening star arose 
He lifted up a joyful cry: 

“ Thisis the Lord! This light shall shine 
To mark the path for me and mine.” 
But suddenly the star’s fair face 
Sank down and left its darkened place. 
Then Abraham cried, in sore disinay, 

* The Lord is not discovered yet; 

I cannot worship gods which set.” 


Then rose the moon, full orbed and clear, 
And flooded all the plain with light, 
And Abraham’s heart again with joy 
O’erflowed at the transcendent sight. 

This surely is the Lord,’ he cried; 

** That other light was pale beside 
This giorious one.’ But, like the star, 
The moon in the horizon far 
Sank low and vanished. Then again - 
Said Abraham: “ This cannot be 
My Lord. I am but lost, astray. 
Unless one changeless guideth me.” 


Then came, unheralded, the dawn, 
Rosy and swift from cast to west; 
High rode the great triumphant sun, 

’ And Abraham cried, * O last and best 
And sovereign light! Now J believe é 
This Lord will change not, nor deceive.” 
Each moment robbed the day’s fair grace ; 
The reddening sun went down apace ; 
And Abraham, left in rayless night, 
Cried, “*O my people, let us turn 
And worship now the God who rules 
These lesser lights, and bids them burn ]’’ 


JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 
By Pror. GeorGE P. FisHER, D.D. 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


K VERY one who knows anything about New- 
man recognizes in him what is vaguely but 
expressively called a historical mind. A living 
interest in the past, a power to make the past 
live again in the imagination, a sense of the di- 
vine plan in history and of the continuity that 
binds together the ages of tinre, pervade his 
thinking. He has written nothing to surpass, if 
he has written anything to equal, the ‘* Essay on 
Development.” This it was that paved his own 
path over to the Church of Rome. Some of the 
imain thoughts may be briefly stated. Ideas— 
unless they be truths of pure science, as matbe- 
matics—are fructifying. They do not enter the 
mind, and stay there unchanged and producing 
no effect. They undergo a development. They 
act upou the intellectual nature and upon the 
sentimentsrand thus unfold their content. Such 
is the fact in regard to political ideas, for example. 
it is the case with a religious system. Thus Wes- 
leyanism passed through suecessive stages, frem 
its first advent in the early career of its founder. 
These @iranges were natural, logical, inevitable. 
A plant not only has a root; it has, also, a stalk, 
and blossoms, and fruit. Christianity, too, was 
to have a development in the spheres of thought, 
feeling, conduct. Dogmas, worship, ethies, may 
not be explicitly set down in the Seriptures. 
Enough that they grow normally and legitimately 
out of the primitive germ. The general theory is 
‘presented by Newman with great clearness, in- 
genuity and eloquence. The application of his 
doctrine contains, as we think, a good deal of 
sophistry : and into this we do not here enter. 
The work is one which none but a man of genius 
could have produced. <As an argument for the 
Chureh of Rome. it resembles the theories of 
Mohler and De Maistre, although Newman was 
not indebted to these writers for it. The polity, 
the doctrines, the rites of the patristic and the 
medieval chureh are ingeniously deduced from 
the simple Christianity of the Apostles, and justi- 
fied as a legitimate outcome. The tree, it is as- 
serted, may all be traced back to the acorn. The 
Chureh of Augustine and Jerome, even the Chureh 


* Characteristics from the Writings of John Henry Newman. 
Being Selections Personal, Historical, Philosophical, and Re- 
ligious, from his various works. Arranged by William Samuel 
Lilly, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, with the Au- 
thor’s Approval. New York; Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong, 1875. 7 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Vor. XI, No. 18 


of Hildebrand and of Innocent ITI, is the legiti- 
mate offspring of the Church of the ‘Apostles. 

Among the historieal passages quoted by Mr. 
Lilly are several relating to the Anglican Church. 
They show how Newman is competent to teinper 
the isewest censure, to qualify even expressions 
of contempt by an accompanying tenderness, and 
by a deprecation of anger which disarms resent- 
ment. There is an eloquent passage descriptive 
of the conversion of pagan England. 


“Tt is an old story and familiar, and [need not go through 
it. I need not tell you how suddenly the word of truth came 
to our ancestors in this island and subdued them to its gentle 
rule; how the grace of God fell on them, and, without com- 
pulsion, es the historian tells us,the multitude became 
Christian; how, when all was tempestuous, and hopeless, 
and dark, Christ, like a vision of glory, came walking to 
them on the waves af the sea. Then suddenly there was a 
great calm; achange came over the Pagan people in that 
quarter of the country where the Gospel was first preached 
to them; and from thenee the blessed influence went forth; 
it was poured out over the whole land till, one and all, the 
Anglo-Saxon people were converted by it. In a bundred 
years the work was donc; the idols, the sacrifices, the nuum- 
mecrics of Paeanismn fiitted away and were not, and the pure 
dectrine and beavenly worship of the Cross were found in 
iheir stead. The fair form of Christianity rose up and grew 
and expanded like a beautiful pageant from nor-h to south; 
it was majestic, it was solemn, it was bright, it was beautiful 
and pleasant, it was soothing tothe griefs, it was indulgent 
to the hopes of man; it was at once a teaching and a wer- 
ship; it had a dogma, a mystery, a ritual of its own; it bad 
an hierarchical form. A brotherhood of holy pastors, with 
miter and crosier and uplifted hand, walked forth and 
blessed and ruled a joyful people. The crucifix headed the 
procession, and simple monks were there with hearts in 
prayer, and sweet chants resounded, and the holy Latin 
tongue was heard, and the boys caine forth in white, swing- 
ing censers, end the fragrant cloud arose, and inass was sung, 
and the saints were invoked; and day after day, ard in the 
still night, and over the woody hills and in the quiet plains, 
as constantly as sun and moon and stars go forth in heaven, 
eo regular and solenin was the stately march or blessed scr- 
vices on carth, hich festival, and gorgeous procession, and 
soothing dirge, and passing bell, and the familiar evening 
call to prayer, till he recollected the old Pagan time, wouid 
think # all unreal that he beheld and heard, and would con- 
clude he did but sec a vision, so marvelously was heaven let 
down upon earth, so triumphantly were chased away the 
fiends of darkness to thcir prison below.”’ 


We may connect with this extract a few lines in 
whieh his impassioned yearning for the restora- 
tion of England to the old faith is poured out. It 
is in the form of an apostrophe to Mary—some- 
thing unusual with Newian, who has sometimes 
offended the extravagant votaries of the Virgin by 
indications of a want of full sy mpathy with their 
peculiar type of devotion. 


* Arise, Mary, and go forth in thy strength into that north 
country, which once was thine own, and take possession of a 
land which knows thee not! Arise, Mother of God, and with 
thy thrilling voice speak to those who labor with child, and 
are in pain, till the babe of grace leaps within them! Shine 
on us, dear lady, with thy bright countenance, like the sun 
in his strength, 0 stella matutina, O harbinger of peace, till 
our year is one perpetual May! From thy sweet eyes, from 
thy pure smile, from thy majestic brow, let ten thousand in- 
fluences rain down, not to confound or overwhelm, but to 
persuade, to win over thine enemics. O Mary, my hope, O 
Mother undefiled, fulfill to us the promise of this spring! A 
second temple rises on the ruins of the old. Canterbury has 
gone its way, and York is gone, and Durham is gone, and 
Winchester is gone. It was sore to part with them. We 
clung to the vision of past greatness, and would not believe 
it could come to naught; but the Church in England has 
died, and the Church lives again. Westminster and Notting- 
ham, Beverley and Hexham, Northampton and Shrewsbury, 
if the world lasts, shall be names as musical to the ear, as 
stirring to the heart, as the glories we have lost: and saints 
shall rise out of them, if God so will, and doctors once again 
shall give the law to Isracl, and preachers call to penance and 
to justice, as at the beginning.”’ 

Many of Newman's books are collections of ser- 
mons. Christians of every sect may find much to 
admire in these productions, In enforeing the 
duties of practical religion he often discovers a 
remarkable foree. The charm of his diction of 
itself rivets attention. The annexed passage is 
from the description of a gentleman who aims to 
realize that character without coming under the 
influence of religious motives : 

“ Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentleman to 
say he is one who never inflicts pain. This description is 


both refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. He is mainly 
occupied iu merely removing the obstacles which hinder the 


free and unciibarrassed action of those about him: and he : 


concurs with their movements rather than takes the initiative 
himself. His benefits may be considered as parallel to whut 
are called souforts or conveniences in arrangements of a 
personai nature; Jike an easy-chair or a good fire, which do 
their part in dispelling cold and fatigue, though nature pro- 
vides both means of rest and animal heat without them. 
true genticman in Jike manner carefully avoics whatever 
may cause a jar or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he 
is cast ; all clashing of opinion, or collision of fecling, all re- 

straint, or suspicion, or gloom, or resentment; his great con- 
cern being to make every one at case and at home. Me has 
eyes on all his company; he is tender towards the bashful, 
gentle towards the distant, and merciful toward the absurd; 


"he can recollect to whom he is speaking; he guards against 


unseasonable allusions or topics which may irritate: he is 
seldom prominent in conversation, and never wearisome. He 


ceiving when ne is conferring, He never speaks of himsclf 
except when compelled, neyer defends himself by a incre 


makes licht of favors while he does them, and seems to be re- | 


happened to be present, and shall never forget it;’ o 


The 


retort: he has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in 


imputing motives to those who interfere with him, and in- 
terprets everything for the best. He is never mean or little 
in his disputes, never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes 
personalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or insinuates 
evil which he dare not say out. From a long-sighted pru- 
dence he observes the maxim of the ancient sage, that we 
should ever conduct ourselves toward our enemy as if he were 
one day to be our friend. He has too much good sense to be 
afffrouted at insults, he is too well employed to remembcr 
injuries, and too indolent to bear malice. He is patient, for- 
bearing, and resigned, on philosophical principles; he sub- 
mits to pain because it is inevitable, to bereavement because 
it is irreparable, and to death because it is his destiny. If he 
engages in controversy of any kind, his disciplined intellect 
preserves him from the blundering discourtesy of better, 
perhaps, but less cducated minds, who, like blunt weapons, 
tear and hack instead of cutting clean, who mistake the 
point in argument, waste their strengtt on trifles, miscon- 
ceiye their adversary, and leave the question more involved 
than they find it. 

“He may be right or wrong in his opinion, but he is too 
clear-headed to be unjust; he is as simple as he is forcible, 
and as brief as he is decisive. Nowhcre shall we find greater 
candor, consideration, indulgence; he throws himsclf into 
the minds of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes. 
He knows the weakness of human reason as well as its 
strength, its province, and its limits. If he be an unbeliever, 
he will be too profound and large-mindcd to ridicule religion 
or to act against it; he istoo wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic 
in his infideiity. He respects piety and devotion; he even 
supports institutions as venerable, beautiful, or useful, to 
which he does not assent; he knows the ministers of religion, 
and it contents him to decline its mysteries witbout assailing 
or denouncing them. He isa friend of religious toleration; 
and that not only because his philosophy has taught him to 
look on all forms of faith with impartial cye, but also from 
the gentleness and gteminacys of feeling, which is the attend- 
ant on civilization.’ 


One of the most famous passages in the pulpit 
discourses of Newman is the description of the lost 
soul,—of the Catholic who, in the next world, 
finds himself econdeimned for unfaithfulness : 


“Oh, what a moment for the poor soul, when it coines to 
itself, and finds itself suddenly before the judgment-seat of 
Christ! Oh, what a moment, when, breathless with the jour- 
ney, and dizzy with the brightness, and overwhelmed with 
the strangeness of what is happening to him, and unabie to 
realize where he is, the sinner hears the voice of the accusing 
spirit, bringing up all the sins of his pasg life, which he has 
forgotten, or which he has explained away, which he would 
not allow to be sins, though he suspected they were; when 
he hears him detailing all the mercies of God which he has 
despised, all his warnings which he has sect at naught, all his 
judgments which he has outlived; when that evil one follows 
out into detail the growth and progress of a lost soul—how it 
expanded and was confirmed in sin; how it budded forth into 
leaves and flowers, grew into branches and ripened into fruit — 
till nothing was wanted for its full condemnation! And, oh! 
still more terrible, still more distracting, when the Judge 
speaks, and consigns it to the jailors, till it shall pay the end- 
less debt which lies against it! ‘Impossible! ITalost soul! I 
separated from hope and from peace forever! Itis not lof 
whom the Judge spake! There is a mistake somewhere. 
Christ, Saviour, hold thy hand—one minute to explain it! 
My name is Demas. I am but Demas, not Judas, or Nicho- 
las, or Alexander, or Philetus, or Diothrephes. What? Hope- 
less pain! for me! impossible! it shall not be!’ And the 
poor soul struggles and wrestles in the grasp of the mighty 
demon which has hold of it, and whose every touch i tor- 
ment! ‘Oh, atrocious!’ it shricks in agony, and in anger 100, 
as if the very kcenness of the infliction were a proof ef its 
injustice. ‘A second! and athird! Icanbearnomore! Stop, 
horrible fiend; giveover. I ama man, and not such as thou! 
Iam not food tor thee, or sport for thee! I never was in 
hell as thou; [have not on me the smell of fire, nor the taint 
of the charnel-house! I know what human feclings are: I 
have been taught religion; I have had a conscience; I have 
a cultivated mind; | am well versed in science and art; I 
have been refined by literature ; I have had an cye for the 
beauties of nature; Iam a philosopher, ora poet, or a shrewd 
observer of men, or a hero, or a statesman, or an orator, ora 
man of wit and humor. Nay,—I am a Catholic: I am not an 
unregenerate Protestant; I have received the grace of the 
Redeemer; I have attended the sacraments for years ; I have 
been a Catholic from a child; I am a son of the martyrs; I 
dicd in communion with the Church : nothing, nothing which 
I have ever been, which I have ever seen, bears any resem- 
blance to thee, and to the flame and stench which exhale 
from thee; so I defy thee, and abjure thee, O enemy of man!’ 

“Alas! poor soul! and whilst thus it fichts with that destiny 
which it has brought upon itself, and with those companions 
whom it has chosen, the mans name perhaps is solemnly 
chanted forth, and bis memory decently cherished among 
his friends on earth. His readiness in speech, his fertility in 
thought, his sagacity, or his wisdom, are not forgotten. Men 
talk of him from time to time; they appeal to his authority; 
they quote his words; perhaps they even raise a monument 
to his name, or write his history. ‘So comprehensive a mind! 
such a power of throwing light on a perplexed subject, and 
bringing conflicting ideas or facts into harmony! ‘Sucha 
speech it was that he made on such and such an occasion; I 
r. ‘It was 
the saying of a very sensible man;’ or,‘ A vreat personage, 
whom some of us knew; or, “It was a rule with a very 
worthy and excellent friend of mine, now no more; or, 
‘Never was his equal) in society, so just in his remarks, so 
versatile, so unobtrusive; or,‘ I was fortunate to see him 


once when IT wos a boy :’ or, ‘So great a benefactor to his 


' country and to his kind;’ 


or, ‘ His discoveries were so great ;’ 
or, *His philosophy so profound.’ Oh, what vanity! van- 
ity of vanities, allis vanity! What profiteth it? What prof- 
itcth it? His soul is in hell. O ye children of men, while 
thus ye speak, his soul is in the beginning of those torments 
ii which his body will soon have part, and which will never 
‘lie.”’ 


The volume hefore us presents only one brief 
extract from Newman’s poems, of which a small 
volume has been collected. One of the most 


fatniliay as well as beautiful of these is the ‘ Pillar 


| of the Cloud,” which was written at sea, in the 
year 1833, when he was groping his way toward 
the Catholic Church : 
| * Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead Thou me on! 
Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scenc—one step cnough for me. 


* T was not ever thus, nor pray’d that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead Thou me on! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my will: remember not past years. 


**So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on ; 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone: 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.” 
How is it that a man of Dr. Newman’s power 

and excellence is found in the Church of Rome ? 
There is a class of minds whose feeling and imag- 
ination crave an external form and embodiment 
of religious sentiment. It is a great mistake to 
suppose that this demand is confined exclusively 
to uncultivated or superstitious minds. It is 
found in minds of a very high order, in whom this 
kind of imaginative and aesthetic sense is strone- 
ly developed, even though in conjunction with 
extraordinary inteilectual powers of a different 
kind. The operations of reason may be tinged, if 
not warped, by this peculiar character of the 
religious taste. Added to this temperament, in 
Dr. Newman’s case, is the effect of a naturally 
skeptical understanding, by which he is led to 
betake himself to authority. In the tossing waves 
of doubt, such a mind looks out for a secure har- 
bor. Were religious feeling more feeble, it might 
be content to remain at sea. But faith is a neces- 
sity to such a mind, and hence the temptation 
offered by an imposing and venerable authority 
which holds out the promise of rest, and assumes 
to speak with a divine voice. It is plain to all 
who have read the Apologia that from early life 
the visible church—the true chureh—has been the 
object of Newman’s search. Not abstract truth, 
not salvation alone, but the church; since from 
the first he has assumed that in this veritable 
church alone can salvation be found. 


GAMBETTA. 
By GEORGE N. Tow_e. 


Heck’ years ago Gambetta was the worst 
abused man in Europe... He had the mis- 
fortune to be the target for the vituperation, both 
of his countrymen and of his country’s bitterest 
enemies. Thiers did not hesitate to speak of 
him as ‘‘a furious fool.” Bismarck called him a 
meddling and blatant demagogue. Frenchmen 
thought he had inade probable ruin certain. The 
Prussians thrust upon him the responsibility of 
losing Alsace and Lorraine to France. Worse 
than folly was attributed to him. He was charged 
with having gorged himself with the nation’s 
blood-money. It was asserted that he had bought 
a castle in Spain. He was said to be **deuxfois” 
millionaire. 

This great man has awaited long, and not im- 
patiently, his vindication ; but it has come at last, 
and out of the mouths of his enemies. A Com- 
mission of deputies, appointed to inquire into the 
proceedings of the ‘‘Government of the National 
Defense,” of which Gambetta was the virtual aiid 
unquestioned head, has not only failed to find 
proof of any of the charges brought against hiin, 
but has been forced to confess that he acted not 
only the part of a patriot, but of a statesinan. 
There is to be no impeachment of Gainbetta, 
however much the Legitimists and Bonapartists 
may desire it. 

It is impossible to contemplate Gambetta’'s 
genius and career without deep admiration. An 
obscure advocate, he leaped at a bound, and 
before he had reached his thirtieth year, into 
conspicuous fame. In Deceinber, 1868, he was 
called upon to defend a newspaper, which had 
been guilty of no graver crime than opening its 
columns to a subscription list, in behalf of a 
monument to a vietim to the coup d elat. Gam- 
betta’s speech was nominally a lawyer's plea of 
defense ; it was really a great orator’s tremendous 
indictment against an Empire. It rang through 
France ; it stirred the popular heart to the depths ; 
it alarmed the Tuileries. 

Within a year Gambetta found himself not only 
a deputy, but the leader of the ‘‘ irreconcilable” 
opposition, with old heads like Favre and Simon 


content to serve under him : and within two years | 
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after his first draught of fame he found himself 
absolute Dictator of France. 


To this height Gambetta unquestionably rose | 
through sheer intellect and vigor of character. 


When the news of the disaster of Sedan reached 
Paris, Jules Favre rose in the Corps Legislatif 
and moved the abolition of the Empire; then 
‘Gambetta sprang to his feet, and in a voice clear, 
‘sweet and strong, moved the establishment of the 
Republic. The provisional government, formed 
at the Hotel de Ville an hour after, included but 
one man who could at once sway the mob ‘with 
words, and resist the foreign invader with action 
—Gambetta. 

After the Gerinans laid siege to Paris, Gambetta 
escaped in a balloon, and repaired to Tours. For 
four months—from October, 1870, to February, 
187i—he was Minister of War, of Finance, and of 
the Interior in one, really the Dictator, the sole 
power ; he was the government; he was France. 
To him the only army which gave the Prussians 
serious trouble was due ; the Army of the Loire. 
Had Bazaine held out at Metz, instead of surren- 
dering it like a traitor, as he was, it is more than 
probable that this army would have broken the 
investing cordon around Paris. During these 
four months of struggle and gloom and dire 
misery, Gambetta so governed that order reigned 
throughout France. He had to choose subordi- 
nates where and how he could; yet it is now 
history that his government was wise, firm, 
strong and vigorous. 

Gambetta was a Radical. He had, on entering 
public life, declared war ¢ owtfrance not only upon 
the Empire, but upon Monarchy. He confessed 
the faith of a Revolutionary Republic. But when 
the Commune rose against those who had dis- 
placed him, he took no part init. He refused to 
join or encourage it. The Commune was bloodily 
repressed. In no long time the ex-Dictator made 
his appearance in the Assembly as Deputy for the 
Bouches du Rhone. Men looked to see him burst 
forth in blazing radical harangues. They expected 
him to assume the role of Danton, and sit aloft 
on the ‘mountain? and clamor for the heads of 
the Royalists. 

Frem first to last France and the world have 
been disappointed in Gambetta the Deputy. To 
all except his enemies, personal and political, it 
has beenahappy disappointment. He has labored 
wisely, patiently, and at last successfully for the 
Republic. He has done it by temper, tact, self- 
control, moderation of counsel, and timeliness of 
action. He has refused to accept crotchets or to 
follow crotchet-makers. He has won the respect 
and trustful friendship of such men as Thiers and 
Casimir Perier. By qualities purely statesman- 
like and great, he has gradually risen, amid a storm 
of obloquy and against the obstacles once gener- 


ally prevailing of contempt and suspicion, until |. 


he is once more a foremost—I should searcely err 
in saying the foremost man—in France. 

Not the least of his public virtues is his self- 
restraint in the matter of speaking. Unquestion- 
ably the greatest French orator since Mirabeau, 
his presence in the tribune, considering his emi- 
nence, has been very rare. He has rather used 
his party authority to dissuade his colleagues 
from wasting time in discussion, than his oppor- 
tunities in displaying his own magnificent elo- 
quence. Yet, when his burly and somewhat un- 
gainly form is seen ascending the steps of the tri- 


bune, the veriest stickler for ‘‘ divine right,” the 


most intense Bonapartist, hush their voices and 
bend eagerly forward to catch his every sonorous 
word. 

No one who has not heard Gambetta can fully 
comprehend the splendor—for that is the only ad- 
jective which can express it—of his eloquence. 
** His oratory,” says acool English observer, not 
given to over-praise, ‘‘ has all the energy, fire, and 
defiance of youth in it. He never hesitates for a 
word, speaks headlong, every one of his phrases 
being colored with that picturesque imagery of 
the south, always vivid, always new, and soaring 
at times to surprising heights in beauty of senti- 
ment.” 
_ His voice is resonant and ringing, and by its 
wonderful flexibility lends itself to every varying 
stormy or gentle emotion, or the slightest change 
of feeling. Sometimes he flings off a sneer which 


rouses those at whom it is aimed toa perfect fury. 


When he would conciliate, his tones become sweet 
and persuasive, with almost an imploring accent. 
Then, rising with the indignation of his soul to 
higher planes of eloquence, the just now soft and 
mellow voice swells to sonorous and impetuous 


- voluma. 


Those who have seen Rachel or Ristori, albeit 


not understanding the tongue in which the artist | 


spoke, have, by her vivid art, comprehended each 
varying emotion as she betrayed it. The uni- 
versal language of gesture and physical exprcasion 
is enough when genius inspires it. So those who, 
not knowing French, have had the rare privilege 
of hearing Gambetta in the tribune cannot have 
failed to catch even the shades and variations of 
the great orator’s meaning. Yet Gambetta is by 
no means merely an actor. With him, as with 
Gladstone, a large part of his forensic power 
comes from his deep earnestness and impressive 
sincerity. Nature has endowed him with a voice 
at once the most powerful and the most musical 
that is heard in any legislative body in Europe. 
Half Frenchman and half Italian, he is at once 
vivacious, passionate, elear-headed, and demon- 
strative. A recent Freneh writer aptly speaks of 
him as combining the shrewd caution of Machia- 
vel with the fiery eloquence of Mirabeau ; this is 
the dual character and keynote of the man. 

Greatness and vicissitude have, however, little 
changed the Gambetta of 1868. Then he was poor 
and obscure; now he is famous, but still poor. 
Perhaps he dresses a little better than in the Bo- 
hemian days when he lived among the students, 
and talked noisily among the group of loungers at 
the Café Procope ; perhaps, too, his air is a little 
more serious and sedate than at the time when 
his sole care was to live as best he could from 
hand to mouth. But he still lives in the upper 
story of a modest house; he still associates rather 
with the Bohemian than the polite world: and 
although as a patriot he has found it wise to join 
hands with Thiers and ID’ Audiffret Pasquier to 
found the ‘*Conservative Republic,” his syim- 
pathies are with the people, and his aspirations 
for a government in which the popular will shall 
be paramount. 

Gambetta is now in his Hibtyelghth- year. 
Strong and active of body, he is likely to have 
still a long publie career. To-day, he has more 
influence with the Republican masses of France 
than all the other Republican chiefs put together. 
Four years ago he was elected a deputy by no less 
than nine departments. To-day he would, if he 
chose, receive the votes of fifty. There is a large 
party which looks forward to the elevation of Gam- 
bettu to the Presidency of the Republic as an event 
almost certain to occur. He is the one man of 
genius whom the last five dramatic years have de- 
veloped. He is one of the few men in history 
who, having attained at an early age to supreme 
and absolute power, has resigned it voluntarily to 
those designated by the nation as his successors ; 
and if the republic is permanently founded, it 
will be owing to Gambetta more than any other 
man. 


THE FATE OF SERVETUS. 
By D. G. PORTER. 

N the 28th of August the examination seems 

to have been concluded, and the judgment of 
the Council declared him worthy of death. ‘*Ser- 
vetus,” says Henry, ‘‘had gained in fortitude and 
prudence. Though he still sought some subter- 
fuge by which to escape, it was now that the 
grace of God began to move his heart and to pre- 
pare him for death. It is probable that he found 
support in prayer. At this examination, in which 
sentence was pronounced upon him, he no longer 
asked for mercy, but declared that he would abide 
by his convictions.” He continued, however, to 
express himself violently against Calvin, and this 
fact Stiihelin regards as evidence of the incorrect- 
ness of Henry’s opinion, above quoted, as to the 
prevalence of God’s grace in his heart. 

But it seems probable that about this time the 
leaders of the Libertines, the party opposed to 
Calvin, found means to communicate with Serve- 
tus, and to represent to him that if his case could 
be brought before the council of the Two Hun- 
dred he might be acquitted, and that his chances 
might be improved by making a counter attack 
upon Calvin. He could certainly make such an 
attack with a good will, perhaps also with a good 
conscience. He accordingly petitioned to have 
his case referred to the Two Hundred, declaring 
himself willing to abide their decision. At the 
same time he denounced Calvin in the most vio- 
lent terms, declaring him a heretic as well as a 
false accuser, and demanding that as such he 
should be held for trial, and if found guilty that 
he should be put to death or otherwise punished, 
and that his property should be given to himself 
in place of that which he had lost through his 
means. 

This was a great mistake. He had nothing to 
gain by such a course. If the matter could really 


| 


have been brought before the Two Hundred he 
might have escaped ; and an attack upon Calvin 
there might have operated in his favor, as the 
opposition party were at this time in a majority 
in this council, But the Two Hundred could 
convene only at the call of the lesser council; and 
this body no more than Calvin was disposed to 
make such a disposition of their prisoner. To 
attack Calvin therefore before this Council was 
only to beard the lion in his den; and the result | 
could only be to render the members the more 
disinclined to regard the appeal. The opposition 
leaders probably intended in some way to assist 
him, but they had overrated their strength, or 
underrated that of the reformer. Servetus had 
taken the risk, and his destruction was, if possi- 
ble, more certain than before. 

Unfortunately, too, for the heretic, he had but 
a short time before objected to any civil tribunal, 
and the Council, willing to relieve itself of the 
responsibility of deciding theological questions, 
had consented that a statement of the case shouldl 
be made in writing and referred to the eeclesiasti- 
eal authorities of the four cantons, Berne, Zurich, 
Shaffhausen, and Basle. But the hopes of Serve- 
tus were now in another quarter. When, there- 
fore, the accusation with extracts from his writ- 
ings prepared by Calvin to be referred to the 
churches of the four cantons was sent to him, he 
made but a brief reply, defending his positions at 
some points, and at others declaring that Calvin 
had misunderstood or willfully. perverted his 
meaning. 

The Council, however, for some reason, deemed 
it expedient to give Calvin the opportunity of 
reply to this rejoinder of Seryvetus, which he pro- 
ceeded to do in a long and carefully-prepared 
document concluding with the following charac- 
teristic assertion: ‘* Whoever thinks justly and 
wisely will acknowledge that the aim of Michaet 
Servetus was the subversion of all religion through 
extinguishing the light of sound doctrine.” 

But Servetus, whose expectations of outside as+ 
sistance were now at the highest, did not deign to 
make any formal reply to this second document. 
He contented himself with annotating the margin, 
chiefly with bold assertions of his doctrine and 
violent denunciations of Calvin. Then the two 
doeuments, with the brief, formal reply of Serve-. 
tus to the first, and his marginal notes on the 
second, were sent out to the churches of the four 
cantons. 

Calvin, with a fairness and sense of honor which 
seems almost incredible, had already written to 
his brethren, the guardians of orthodoxy in the 
cantons—such of them, at least, as would be likely 
to have the most influence—to inform them that 
the case was to be referred to them for their opin- 
ion, and to indicate how important a right decis- 
ion would be, as the opposition party in Geneva, 
from whom Servetus was expecting assistance, 
was violent and powerful at this time. ‘ It was: 
well known throughout Geneva,” says Guizot, 
‘that his letters would not fail to influence the 
answers from the cantons.” 

In fact, the opposition party, apparently dis- 
couraged in view of the powerful outside influence 
which was thus to be levied against them, seem 
at this point to have substantially given up the 
cause of the unhappy prisoner. ‘* From that 
time,” continues Guizot, ‘‘the passionate excite- 
inent of Servetu8& gave place to dejection and 
anguish. He was in prison, sick and forsaken.” 
The condition of the unhappy man, through the 
neglect or cruelty of the authorities, seems indeed 
to have been most pitiable. He was suffering 
greatly from cold, from sickness and filth He 
addressed a touching appeal to the Council, who 
appointed a committee to visit him, with direc- 
tions to supply him with additional clothing. 

AN ANABABTIST PROTEST. 

Early in October it was commonly reported 
that the decision of the cantons was adverse to 
Servetus. There were some who at ounce raised 
their voices in his favor. Of these remonstrants 
Dr. Henry makes particular mention of David 
Jovis, a notable Anabaptist, and a very bad one, 
too, if the reports of his enemies are to be be- 
lieved. He had himself been obliged to flee from 
his own country to avoid arrest, and having like _ 
Calvin and Servetus changed his name for greater 
safety, was now living, beloved and respeeted, at 
Basle, where he was known as John of Brick. 
He wrote anonymously to the people of the Swiss 
communities, exhorting them to oppose the clergy 
in this terrible business. 

“Tt is an incredible blindness,” said he, * that 
the servants of Christ, who are sent to give life to 
the dead through the knowledge of the truth, 
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should condemn the erring to death, and through 
temporal death expose their souls to eternal ruin. 
The right to pass such a sentence belongs to him 
alone who gave life pnd suffered death for our 
redemption. Were {t lawful to put heretics to 
death there would a general slaughter, for all 
their opponents as guilty 
be a heretic he ought to 
friendly manner and then 
The Lord himself will slay 
the breath of his mouth 

The tares must be left 
eat and await the judg- 
ment which will take place’at the end of the 
world.” 

Verily one is almost tempted to think, on read- 
ing these expressions, that the heresy of that time 
was more Christian than its orthodoxy. We may 
remark in passing that Jovis himself remained 
safe during his life, under the concealment of his 
assuined name, and enjoyed till his death the 
respect and esteem of the citizens of Basle. He 
was, however, convicted of abominable heresies 
on a post mortem accusation, and his body was 
dug up and burnt. ‘ 


THE FINAL SENTENCE. 


[t was already the 18th of October when the 
answers from the cantons arrived. They were 
generally cautious and guarded in style and ex- 
pression, but in substance they were such as 
Calvin desired. At the next assembling of the 
Council the members favorable to Servetus did 
not appear. At the last meeting, October 26th, 
several were again absent, but Ami Perrin ap- 
peared, and moved, first, that the prisoner be 
acquitted, and, again, that his case should be re- 
ferred to the Council of the Two Hundred. Both 
these propositions were promptly rejected. The 
Council then, by a decisive majority, decreed 
**that Michael Servetus should be led to Champel 
and there burnt alive and his body consumed to 
ashes.” To this sentence were added the words, 
‘‘and he shall be executed to-morrow and his 
books burnt with him.” 

The jailor, accompanied by the officers of jus- 
tice, entered the prison and announced to Serve- 
tus the decision of the Council. For a few 
moments he remained silent, as if struck dumb 
with astonishment and terror at the awful sud- 
denness and certainty of his terrible doom. Then 
he broke forth into loud lamentations, and fora 
time seemed almost wild with terror and grief. 
It is said that he repeatedly cried ‘‘ Mercy ! mercy!” 
in his native Spanish, as if entirely forgetful of 


be admonished in 
banished the state. 
all false teachers wi 


his surroundings. Soon, however, he became 


quiet, and by prayer and confession commended 
himself to the mercy of God. 

There is, we believe, an evident tendency, on 
the part of those who are anxious to justify Cal- 
vin, to dwell upon and perhaps to exaggerate the 
weakness of Servetus on this and other occasions, 
as going to show that he was not a true martyr. 
We may remark, however, that it is one thing to 
die for a speculation, or a belief which is reached 
as the result of logical processes, and another and 
a very different thing to die for one of the great 
essentials of the Christian faith which the believer 
inmay apprehend with his consciousness. Servetus 
seems, indeed, to have apprehended Christ in his 
consciousness and to have held fast to him to the 
end. He never denied—nay, if the expression is 
permissible, he rather exaggerated—his divinity ; 
but the idea of his eternal Sonship seemed to him, 
doubtless, to involve a contradiction in terms. 
He would call upon Christ as the Son of the eter- 
nal God, but not as the eternal Son of God. He 
admitted the eternal existence of the Logos—not, 
however, as a distinct Person of the Godhead— 
and believed that he became actually the Son of 
God when he became the Son of Man, and sup- 
posed that his eternal Sonship was to be explained 
by referring it to the idea of God, with whom the 
actual and essential, even if future, is regarded as 
a present reality. But this, like some of the other 
heresies of Servetus, was really a metaphysical 
speculation, such as most men would think it 
hard to be obliged to die for at the burning stake. 
We must honor Servetus for refusing at the last to 
deny even his intellectual convictions, even when 
moved by such terror of death. A comparison 
between his course and that of Galileo, when 
arraigned under similar circumstances, would not 
result favorably to the latter. 

' Weare not informed how Servetus passed the 
night previous to his execution. We may con- 
jecture; however, for as the morning of the terri- 
ble day dawned he was comparatively.calm. The 
ministers of Geneva who had assisted Calvin in 
the prosecution could not be acceptable spiritual 


advisers for the unhappy man during his last 
hours, and Farel, who was now pastor at Neuf- 
chitel, was sent for for the purpose. Farel seems 
to have confined his last labors with Servetus to a 
single point—his error respecting the person of 
Christ. But though Servetus professed himself a 
Christian, and acknowledged Christ as his Re- 
deemer, he would not confess his eternal Sonship. 


THE RECONCILIATION WITH CALVIN. 


Farel then told him that if he would die as a 
Christian he must be reconciled to Calvin. He 
had doubtless hated Calvin intensely and assailed 
him repeatedly with reproachful epithets—though 
it must be admitted that his failings in this re- 
spect were not without the greatest provocation, 
perhaps not without excuse. He consented, how- 
ever, to the reconciliation proposed. Calvin was 
sent for, and Servetus asked his forgiveness. Cal- 
vin's reply was characteristic of the nan who was 
so habitually conscious of the entire correctness 
of his opinions and the entire rectitude of his 
conduct. ‘‘I protest,” said he, ‘‘that I have 
never carried out any private animosity against 
you,”—a statement which Guizot takes the liberty 
to doubt, without, however, presuming to doubt 
that Calvin imagined he was telling the truth. 
One part of the reply we must allow Calvin to 
report for himself. ‘I reminded Servetus in 
prison,” says he, ‘‘shortly before his death, that 
sixteen years before” (referring, it is supposed, to 
the proposed conference in Paris), ‘‘ not without 
peril to my earthly life, 1 had offered to deliver 
him from his errors ; and it would not have been 
my fault, had he manifested repentance, if all 
pious persons had not given him their hands.’’* 
Who, after reading this sentence, will presume to 
blame Calvin for the death of Servetus? Calvin 
then told him that he had neglected no duty of 
kindness and faithfulness towards him, but that 
he had received only insult and abuse in return. 
‘*‘And now,” said he, ‘‘I have dene with all that 
concerns myself personally. Ask pardon, not of 
me, but of God, whom you have blasphemed by 
attempting to disprove the Trinity, ridiculing it 
as a Cerberus, and of the Son of God, whom you 
have debased and denied.” These words, as 
Guizot observes, were more likely to wound Ser- 
vetus than to convince him. He remained silent. 
Calvin then withdrew. He did not ask forgive- 
ness of the man whom he had deprived of position 
and property and liberty, and had relentlessly 
pursued through untold sufferings to a miserable 
death. He doubtless thought that he was fulfill- 
ing the eternal decrees, that his conduct was per- 
fectly right. 

THE EXECUTION. 

Servetus was now led before the assembled 
Council, and the terrible sentence was read re- 
minding him that he was soon to be burned alive 
and his body consumed to ashes. ‘‘ The unhappy 
prisoner cast himself at the feet of the magistrate 
at the very moment,” says Dr. Henry, ‘‘ when a 
martyr would have victoriously raised his eyes to 
heaven, and prayed that they might put him to 
death by the sword, lest by great pain he might 
be driven to despair and so lose his soul. If he 
had sinned, he said it had been through want of 
knowledge, for it had been his wil] and his aim to 
promote the glory of God.” Farel also joined in 
the petition, which was, however, denied, perhaps 
in the hope that the terror of Servetus might lead 
him to recant. 

He was now led forth to Champel, a wide eleva- 
tion of ground about two miles from the city. 
The sun was shining brightly, and much of the 
most magnificent scenery of Switzerland—pleasant 
valleys and vine-clad hills, the forest verdure of 
the Jura mountains, the shining glaciers of Savoy 
and the winding courses of the Arve and the 
Rhone were in full view from the place of execu- 
tion. Servetus prayed aloud as he went along, 
saying, Jesus, thou Son of the eternal God, have 
merey on me! but he could not be induced to call 
upon the Saviour as the eternal Son of God. 

On reaching the fatal place a stake was found 
firmly planted in the ground and a heap of wood 
lying in a circle around it. On beholding these 
preparations Servetus threw himself on the 
ground and prayed awhile in silence. The zeal of 
Farel so far outran his sense of decency and pro- 
priety that he did not hesitate to disturb the last 
prayer of the miserable man by improving the 
occasion to harangue the crowd. ‘You see,” said 


_* We have purposely chosen this cold-blooded statement of 
Calvin, as the most characteristic and truthful, rather than 
the one in which he speaks of tenderly addressing Servetus. 
To make Calvin speak of his tenderness towards Servetus at 
this crisis would be to subject him to a suspicion of insincer- 
ity which we should not care to have the task of removing. 


he, ‘‘ what power Satan has at command when he ~ 
once gets possession of a man. Here is one, 
learned above most others, and who perhaps be- 
lieved that he was acting right. He is now, how- 
ever, possessed by the devil. Beware lest the 
same thing happen to yourselves !"” | 

Servetus arose, and after having, at the sugges- 
tion of Farel, asked the prayers of the people, 
was led to execution. He was seated on a block 
in front of the stake, to which he was bound by a 
strong iron chain about his body and neck, and 
from which there was now no escape except 
through the torturing flames. His book, both 
the printed copy and the manuscript he had sent 
to Calvin for his opinion, was fastened to his 
body. It happened that the executioner was a 
bungler, and the usual contrivances to diminish 
the pain of the sufferer by inflicting a speedy 
death were so unskillfully arranged that they 
ainounted to nothing. The wood was green oak, 
upon which the green leaves were still hanging. « 

When the fire was kindled and the first flash of 
the flames rose about the doomed man, he is said 
to have shrieked so frightfully that the people 
drew back in terror, and returned only to heap 
more wood upon the burning pile. The green 
wood of course burned slowly, and a strong wind 
is said to have prevented the free action of the 
fire. ‘‘ For half an hour,” says Stihelin, ‘‘ if we 
may believe the report of his enemies, the mourn- 
ful spectacle and the horrible torture endured, 
during which time the miserable man continually 
cried to God for mercy.” 

At length from the midst of the flame and 
smoke came the last, loud, anguishful cry: Jesus, 
thou Son of the eternal God, have merey upon 
me! Servetus had gone into the presence of .God 
with his heresy upon his lips. It was noon on 
the 27th of October when his sufferings were 
ended. An hour later the multitude who had 
assembled to witness the execution, with gloom 
and horror still written upon their faces, turned 
slowly back to the city where reigned the ‘stern 
reformer” triumphant alike over heretics and 
Libertines. The executioners were still turning 
with their pikes a blackened and smoking carcass, 
and gathering about it the embers of the now 
mouldering fire. 


MAY-TIME IN THE CITY. 


By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


ISMISS from your thoughts, sweet my 
friends, all ideas connected either nearly or 
remotely with such prosaic ideas as cluster around 
May movings. I know full well that May day > 
eomes to New Yorkers fraught with reminiscences 
of the triumphant carman, and vociferous with dis- 
cordant cries of perplexed householders who are 
broken-hearted at the wreck of their goods. But 
a man’s life consisteth not alone in the abundance 
of the things which he possesses, and it is a con- 
solation to reflect that even to the city May-time 
comes with a charm and a grace that is a bene- 
diction. 

A month ago when April was coquetting so 
shamefully with her admirers, now flinging 
showers of snowflakes in their faces, and again 
treating them to mornings of silvery sunshine, 
people mingling in the wonderful tide that sweeps 
up and down Broadway were saluted by dainty 
whiffs of fragrance, so sweet and wooing that the 
weariest turned to see whence they came. There 
they were, the violets. Tied, it is true, into stiff 
little bunches, and stuck into holes in boards, but 
as shy, as modest, and as welcome as if we had 
found them in the woods hiding at the root of 
some old tree. What a thrill of pleasure the first 
violet gave us as the homely, sweet-voiced German 
girl who had it to sell took our ten cents and gave 
it in transfer. As if they caught refinement from 
the flowers, most of these venders speak in tones 
that are grateful to the ear, and look as if they 
thought their wares worthy the admiration they 
elicit. That first violet! Flashed into our minds 
the happy thought of Mrs. Whitney : 

* God does not send us strange flowers every year 
When the spring winds flow o'er the pleasant places, 
The same dear things lift up the same fair faces. 

The violet is here ! 

‘Ah! we could not love them so if they came to 
us like foreigners and adventurers from some un- 
known clime. It is the element of recognition 


that helps to brim the chalice of our delight. In 
the country, the May days are invoking a succes- 
sion of rare and royally rich surprises now. T. 
W. Higginson, writing in a style that is translu- 
cent as amber, says : 


“The first wild flower of the spring is like land after sea. 
The two which throughout the Northern Atlantic States 
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ing arbutus), and the Hepatica triloba (liverwort or blue anem- 
ene). The first has an inexpreesibly fresh and earthy scent, 
that seems to bring all the promise of the blessed season 
with it. Its healthy sweetness belongs to the opening year, 
like Chaucer’s poetry, and one thinks that anything more 
potent and voluptuous would be less enchanting, until one 
turns to the May-flower. Then comes a richer fascination for 
the senses. To pick the May-flower is like following in the 
‘footsteps of some spendthrift army, which has scattered the 
contents of its treasure chest among beds of scented moss. 
The fingers sink in the soft, moist verdure, and make at each 
instant some superb discovery unawares, again and again 
straying carelessly, they clutch some new treasure, and, in- 
deed, all is linked together in bright necklaces by secret 
threads beneath the surface, and where you grasp at one, 
you hold many. The hands go wandering over the moss as 
over the keys of a piano, and bring forth odors for 
melodies.”’ 

These raptures are for dwellers in the country. 
But we whose rural glimpses are confined to the 
lovely landscape gardening, the airy vistas, and 
the arborescent beauties of the parks, find, per- 
haps an equal joy in the lavish gold of the dande- 
lion. I never see the earliest dandelions, starring 
the tender green of the grass-plot with their 
golden dises, without a positive thrill of enchant- 
ment. Indeed, all yellow flowers have for my 
eyes a special witchery. I like Tennyson's line 
for the picture it makes. 

* The wild marsh-marigoid shines like fire in swamps and 

hollows gray ;”’ 

and I am pleased, later on than spring-time, with 
the lavish magnificence of the sunflower, stand- 
ing in her gorgeous brown and gold, beside hum- 
ble fences, herself grand as the Queen of Sheba. 
What rose of all the beauteous train compares 
with the tea-rose, its petals touched with creamy 
softness, and what would become of English liter- 
ature were the cowslip and the buttercup elided 
from the pages which they illumine with their 
smiles? 

After the dandelion, serving its time and -spend- 
ing its money, has had its apotheosis in silver- 
gray, and faded from its place, what have we in 
the metropolis to boast? To make no mention 
of pansies and pinks, and to say nothing of the 
shade-trees, that after displaying themselves in 
beautiful outline of bare branches and graceful 
network all winter, suddenly array themselves in 
raiment of velvet green, there is the wistaria. 
There are houses in the city, prosaic, well-to-do 
houses ordinarily, with no nonsense about them, 
that in May-time assume the splendor of the 
tropics. From basement to topmost corner of 
' the roof, they are a mass of rich verdure, with 
tassels, faintly sweet, of loveliest lavender and 
purple. There is one house on Second Avenue 
which it is worth the perils of a ride in the horse- 
cars simply to pass, when wistaria isin bloom. I 
hope the people who live in it are not proud. 
Certginly they are under an immense temptation, 
for it is a sight that one does not often see—their 
windows peeping through the masses of luxuriant 
foliage, their doorway embowered in bloom, and | 
the loving flower, clinging, clambering, laughing. 
everywhere, and making all hearts glad. 

Up Broadway, not far from the sacred precincts 
of Grace Church and the fascinating mysteries of 
Stewart’s, there blooms in May-time a tree which 
those who enjoy flowers without leaves must 
pause before, as at a shrine. It is cousin in some 
degree to the magnolia, -which so glorifies Norfolk 
and Richmond, and which for aromatic fragrance 
and alabaster whiteness makes one think of the 
vase of precious perfume which Mary broke for 
the Master's anointing. But it bears some rela- 
- tionship, too, to the tulip and the hyacinth in its 
shape, texture and hue. 

As if Nature could not afford all at once to give 
us flowers and leaves, she sends many of her first 
darlings out alone in these May days. Some have 
dainty leaf-buds uncreasing at the coaxing breath 
of the sun, and some have fairy flower-petals 
hanging bell-wise on thread-like stems, without 
ever a leaf to be seen. But the mingling of the 
beautiful is after all so perfect, so charmful, and 
so altogether bewitching, that we are fain to 
thank the dear mother for her goodness, and lie 
- as close to her heart as we can. 

In a letter written by a lady this spring from 
the heart of the grasshopper desolated district of 
Kansas, were these words: 

“ The first spring flower of the prairies, the dear little white 
adder-tongue, has appeared, and soon the grass will be green 


. How like God's messenger that tiny angel of 
the flower host must have seemed to the weary 
eyes that had looked starvation in the face the 
long winter. 


In the city, though, the flowers are not every- | 
thing. We have Broadway and the avenues. For | 


a day of pleasure commend us in May-time to 
Broadway. With its arrowy length, its multi- 


divide shia interest are the Epiga@a repens (May-flower or trail- | 


form and bw&arre architecture, its omnibuses 
weaving their sinuous way up and down, piloted 
by the knights of the whip through the press of 


ugh a maelstrom, above all, with its 
d interesting crowd, it is a continual 


policemen, stalwart, broad-chested, gallant fel- 
lows, who help a woman over the dreadful fear- 
inspiring thoroughfare with equal courtesy 
whether she be Desdemona, fair of face, or the 
bent washerwoman carrying home her basket of 
linen. 

**T shall believe,” said the gentle Elia, ‘‘in gal- 
lantry, when I see Dorimant hand a fishwife 
across the kennel, or when, in polite circles, I see 
the same attentions paid to age as to youth, to 
homely features as to handsome, to coarse coin- 
plexions as to clear, to the woman, as she is a 
woman, not as she is a beauty, a fortune, or a 


title.” 


Oh, if Lamb had but lived in our time, to have 
known the brave and gentle wearers of the blue, 
who wade knee-deep the winter through, the live- 
long day, on wide Broadway, that timid girls and 
matrons may step on securely through the fray ! 
Seriously, do not we ladies owe a vote of thanks 


to the men who perform monotonous duties so 


patiently and courteously, and who make our 


favorite street so safe and pleasant for our proin-. 


enades ? 

Conductors and policemen are, by a tacit under- 
standing of the community, usually spoken of in 
terms of censure, also ticket-agents and other 
public servants. A little retrospection on our 
part would convince most of us that the majority 


of these people are really long-suffering, obliging, - 


and polite. 

Then, the new dresses, the new bonnets, the 
airy parasols, the neat gloves, that New York sees 
in May-time! The troops of country cousins, 
with their happy, eager faces, the dear old ladies 
in the Quaker hats and frills, the invalids, house- 
bound all winter and creeping out into the sun- 
shine, and the babies who throng the parks, with 
their mothers and nursemaids, I am almost ready 
to say, that you have never fully enjoyed May- 
time till you have seen it in the exhilaration and 
effervescence it brings with it to the thronged 
streets of a great metropolis ! 


A CHINESE STORY. 


By RACHEL POMEROY. 


N Noshiroan’s reign ’tis told 
“i. Howa certain person sold 
To another for fair pay 
A good piece of land. One day 

_ Afterwards the buyer found, 
While a-plowing up his ground, 
Buried snugly under earth, 

Gold and gems of muckle worth. 
In a casket stout they lay, 

Locked from worm and rust away. 
Never plow before, I wis, 

Turned up aught so choice as this ; 
Never plower of such prize 
Scanned it with so honest eyes! 
Did our finder gloat by steaith 
O’er his unexpected wealth ? 

And in worthy hiding place 
Hoard as heirloom for his race ? 
Did he sell it—liker yet— 

For the best price he could get ? 
Rather, straightway hurried he 
With it to the seller. “See! 

Bring I thee this treasure fine, 
Digged up yender ; take, ‘tis thine.”’ 
But the latter answered: ‘No; 
When we traded so and so, 

te thee the whole fleld sold 
With whatever it might hold.”” 

** Not at all,”” contends the other. 

** I bought but the soil, my brother ; 
What's beneath, a fool could see, 
Must of right belong to thee.” 
Thus both argued pro and con 
To no purpose ; whereupon, 

To the Emperor, as befitted, 

‘They the case, at length, submitted ; 
Who, in his judicial pleasure, 

Hit upon the following measure : 

** Let the son and daughter twain 
Of these rarely virtuous men 
Each to other wedded be, 

And the treasure theirs,’’ quoth he. 

_ Which device, the story goes, 
Brought their quarrel to a close ; 
Adding, in a sequel sly, 

‘This quaint touch of poetry: 
Folk declare the purchased field 
Did that year at harvest yield 
Mammoth ears of corn, the which 
Still in cabinets of the rich 

For their bigness cherished be— 
Miracles of husbandry ; 

Nature plainly wanting share 

ka 90 generous an affair. 


A PLEA TO MINISTERS. 
By James HALL. 


& magnificent city, the emporium of a- 
world and the residence of a great king, an 
exceedingly broad and chaotic range of mountains 
separates a little village. The inhabitants of the 
latter, driven by their necessities, yet impeded 
sadly by ignorance and lack of mechanical and 
scientific resources, have some time in the far 
past opened a path across this mighty barrier; 
and along this narrow, tortuous and dangerous 
highway there have become established hostelries 
for the entertainment of man and beast, and the 
shops of wagoners, farriers and saddlers; while 
numerous well-trained guides, familiar with sec- 
vions or with the whole of the route, make it a 
profession to lead the traveler through the dark 
defiles and almost trackless forests and over the 
precipitous cliffs that beset this long and laby- 

As years roll by, and children walk where their 
fathers have trod or where in other days they 
have walked with those now dead, delightful asso- 
ciations begin to cluster about many point on © 
the road, which now comes to be prized for these 
as well as its chief end. The rocks and ravines 
become familiar to every villager who has occa- 
sion to visit the imperial city. Old men and 
women love to tell of little inns where, after a 
long day’s ride or toilsome tramp, they have rested 
their weary limbs, satisfied a raging appetite, 
slaked their thirst, or found shelter from the op- 
pressive heats of summer and winter’s biting cold. 
The timid whisper of frights and dangers, and 
the bold are boastful of conquests on the way. 
Traditions abound of those who have fallen from , 
high places, been lost in wayside wildernesses, or 
have confronted fierce beasts of prey and bandits ; 
of accident to steed or vehicle, and rare and 
timely aid from gallant warrior or some adjacent 
sinithy. Fame tells of overhanging crags and 
caverns grim, of lonely spots enchanting to the 
wayfarer, mossy, rock-encompassed nooks where 
cooling springs abound, enticing glens and dingles, 
and of wide and distant views from summits that 
but fewcanclimb. As those who journey differ in 
culture, discrimination, and amiability, and are 
more or less intent upon the objects of their expe- 
dition, and as those whose business it is to minis- 
ter in some way or other to the traveler differ in 
their faithfulness and ability, personal attach- 
ments and aversions also spring up; reputations 
are acquired ; and preferences and dislikes become 
defined, which are handed down to children and 
to children’s children. And so in time all the 
villagers, including even those who never go to 
the great city, haye more or less idea of the jour- 
ney’s seductive pleasures, its perils and its pains, 

The villagers are, though sturdy in mind and 
body, a progressive people, and devote a little of 
the time not absorbed in their regular pursuits, 
and in development otherwise, to improving their 
facilities for travel; in which, however, they 
find little encouragement from the conservative 
innkeepers, guides, and others who thrive by the 
needs of wayfarers. Once in a long time, some one 
more inquisitive and more bold than all others dis- 
covers what a jutting crag, a boulder or a thicket, 
had thus far concealed from view,—the opening to 
anew route across some portion of the wide barrier 
between his home and the far-off metropolis. He 
imparts his secret to others. They explore the 
new road, compare it with the old, and declare it 
to be shorter, smoother, and safer, indeed the 
road designed by nature as the true path, and 
consegently the best. Others, who perhaps never 
before stirred a step toward the great city, led by 
curiosity, seek out this new route and dilate ex- 
travagantly upon its various advantages. But the 
innkeepers, the guides, and the shopmen along the 
old route raise a great hue and cry. They all see 
their custom in peril. Many of them, however, 
are actuated not so much by interest as by a sin- 
cere belief that the advocates of the new way are 
either mistaken or have malicious designs. They 
chant the praises of the time-honored road. They © 
assert that it is the king’s own highway, laid out 
by himself, and deny that the one just discovered 
leads to the imperial city at all. The unthinking 
-mass of villagers, influenced by those they have 
been accustomed to trust, turn a deaf ear to the 
tales of the discoverer. They repeat the objec- 
tions of the ministers of the highway. They tell 
how their fathers and their fathers’ fathers have 
traveled the old way successfully, and of the 
charms and consolations of the journey; and 
sagely prophesy, perhaps, of unprincipled guides, 
audacious highwaymen, thickets wherein lurk 
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poisonous serpents and ferocious beasts, and im- 
passable ridges and gulfs. Al! are sure to go 
astray, or meet with a sadder fate, they say, who 
enter this treacherous path. And if, in self- 
defense, the contemned explorer shall argue that 
as the favorite route of the villagers is far better 
than the circuitous paths furrowed by the inhab- 
itants of adjacent villages, there may yet be a 
better one than this, he is told with the most em- 
phatic asseverations that the whole range of 
mountains has been searched by the keenest and 
boldest of investigators of. all past time, and that 
nothing new, nothing better, can be found. 

But eventually truth prevails; the interests of 
the few yield to those of the many; the power of 
association and sentiment cannot weigh against 
the advantages of the change ; and so, slowly and 
gradually, the new road comes into use, and be- 
comes lined with inns and shops and smithies, 
and the resort and abiding place of fresh ministers 
to the traveling public. 

To most of us the allegory is a puerile and un- 
palatable method of advancing an idea; yet it is 
but an elaboration of the bold figure with which 
the poet's fancy illuminates the poet’s thought, 
and may serve to place a serious notion in atlearer 
light than would a more direct treatment. It is 
theaim of this one to illustrate two ideas regard- 
ing the intercourse of humanity with that realm of 
spiritual power and perfection in which sits en- 
throned, as it were, the Royal Ruler of the uni- 
verse, the Father of our souls, the Infinite Being. 

The first is the folly and injustice of treating with 
contumely those who, with a more or less noble 
motive, prepare the way of the Lord and make 
his paths straight, and those who follow in their 
track. 

The second is the pressing need of greater at- 
tention on the part of spiritual teachers to nodern 
ideas. From the mass of travelers nothing more 
than indifference can be expected, and nothing 
more than charitable thoughts be asked. But 
surely it is right to demand of those who are 
more or less actively engaged in promoting the 
success of others’ intercourse with their God, 
something nore: inquiry into what claim to be 
better ways, and, should these prove to be so, 
ministry to those that go therein. 

It is a lamentable fact that there are thousands 
of young men throughout this land who havea 
few leading religious convictions, a greater or less 
defined moral purpose, but with such active minds, 
advanced ideas, and intense contempt for shams 
and cant, that they can make little use of the 
current ‘‘means of grace,” and so lapse gradually 
into indifference, an irreligious life, and even 
scoffing infidelity. And they are driven there 
partly by the failure to recogrfe what is true in 
their ideas by those who, Sunday after Sunday, 
make prayers, preach sermons, or conduct Bible- 
class discussions, and who, if they would, might 
minister acceptably and influentially to this large 
element. 

The traveler upon a new road, without a guide 
to keep him from unknown pit-falls, morasses and 
other dangers, and with ro one to minister to his 
transient needs, must either abandon his journey 
altogether, meet with mishap, or, most likely, 
wander from the right way, and become even 
worse circumstanced than if, Jess adventurous in 
spirit, he had taken the old, well-beaten path. 
None but the most bold, the most earnest, and the 
most skillful and vigilant could ever get safely 
through alone. And there are few,of us that are 
so well qualified in these respects, and so thor- 
oughly intent upon the great object, as not to 
give up after a short experience of this painful 
want of guidance. 

And it must be borne in mind, in ‘this connec- 
tion, that in the realm of thought one cannot 
always follow the track which ease, social interests 
and inclination dictate. If he possess an active, 
healthy mind, he must follow the track which 
reason points out, regardless of expediency. He 
may be alive, painfully alive, to the fallibility of 
human reason in general, and of his own in par- 
ticular. He may feel the need of aid deeply. But 
he is implicitly subject to the direction of that 
reason, however unassisted it be. 

It would be wrong to suggest that interest leads 
teachers and preachers to smother clear notions 
of truth when newly attained ; but it cannot be 
denied that it imparts a conservative tendency.to 
their habits of thought, which is prejudicial to 
their influence with progressive minds. Such 
persons should not be misled by the disparity in 
numbers between this active-minded class and the 
remainder of the church organization; for the 
latter is made up of so many undeveloped intel- 


lects and so much meek docility, that they could 
easily be led into such new paths as their spiritual 
guide should himself determine to pursue. This 
consideration ought to incline such guides, there. 
fore, to a more devoted search after truth in 
modern thought, and to a deeper sympathy with 
those whom they regard headstrong and careless, 
but who nevertheless are shrewd thinkers and 
possessors of strong moral convictions. 

Already, at our seats of learning and in par- 
ochial work, there are a few who clearly discern 
this great need of the times, and who try to meet 
it ; but alas! how few, compared with the host of 
college and seminary professors, officiating clergy, 
and Bible-class teachers, and with the army of 
free-thinking young men! 


Hecture-Room CEalk, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEKCHER. 


ENTERING THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
FRIDAY EVENING, April 30, 1875. 


S we are about to have on the Sabbath 

morning a large number of persuns unite with 
us, of all ages, brought in from every direction, aud 
from under all kinds of training, it may be weil for 
me to-night, to speak a few words in respect to my 
view of what true religion is, in some one or two as- 
pects only. 

I need not say what I have often said, that religion 
has been represented in all its stages as a kind of 
professionalism. It has been dealt with as if it were 
something other than the normal and proper action of 
a man’s own life in view of truths and facts which con- 
cern him. Men in the world are regarded as all of 


teem without Christian virtue, without any beginning 


elements or germs Of Christianity, absolutely unven- 
lightened iu such matters—which is nor the New Tes- 
tament way of speaking of men. It would be a poor 
compliment to Christianity, and it would be a still 
poorer compliment to the Christian household where 
children are brought up in the knowledge and in the 
drill and practice of Christian virtues, if the whole 
community, and generations of men in the commubni- 
ty, had not learned some of the elements that belong 
to Christian life, and had not learned them, not mere- 
ly by rote, but by having them incorporated into their 
daily lives and dispositions. . 

There are men that were patient before they were 
Christians. There are men who were honest before 
they were Christians. There are men who loved 
truth better than lies though they were not Christians. 
There are men who learned self-denial though they 
were not Christians. In short, there are outside of a 
personat choice, which brings a man into the very re- 
lationship of the Christian, every degree of prepara- 
tion. There are all sorts of germs and elements in 
people. 

I came down to-day from Peekskill. I have made a 
survey of all my trees, and I find them without a leaf 
yet; but they are full of buds, and full of blossom- 
buds. My magnolias have not blossomed, but they 
are all holding on, and wanting to swell clear out, 
The lilacs are rot out of the bud yet, but you can see 
that they are opening more and more, and getting 
ready to break gut in a minute. And so on all sorts 
of bushes, there were the buds in various degrees of 
development. Well, now, spring has not developed 
the trees yet; Lut there are all those fundamental ele- 
ments which require but a certain amount of warmth 
shed on them to make them come out in thirty-six 
or forty-eight hours. 

I know tbere isa metaphysical discussion goivg on 
as to whether a natural man can do anything that is 
acceptable to God. By that term natural man Paul 
meant the flesh-man; but when theologians speak of 
the natural man they mean the unconverted man. 
There is a difference between theologians and Paul 
which they must settle themselves; but I hold that in 
multitudes of persons who are not yet Christians there 
have been developed the germ-forms of Christian vir- 
tues, and that it requires but, as it were, the outbreak 
and the warmth of the sun of righteousness to bring 
them into an active, consistent, and systematic Chris- 
tian life. 

Now, I do not say this to supersede or to contradict 
the idea that all men by nature are sinful. All men by 
nature are ignorant, all men by nature are far from 
God; but I hold that the whole work of the church is 
not done by the pulpit nor in revivals. I hold that 
the best priests that the church has are the fathers 
and mothers at home. I hold that they are the best 
preachers and teachers because they train as well as 
teach. I hold that the community is full of men who 
would become true Christians if they could under- 
stand that that which is required of them now is the 
fulfillment of their duty in this: that they perceive 
Christ; that they love him; that they choose his serv- 
ice in all things as they have been attempting to prac- 
tice itin part. That, I believe, is all that they need to 
bring them into the Christian life. 

Well, is there any other way? Yes; as Jerusalem 
had twelve gates, so there are at least twelve ways of 
becoming a Christian which I could point out—though 


I shall not. Any man in the days when the apostles 
preached could hear their preaching in the morning, 
and be in the church before night. They did not put 
men on such long probation then as they do now-a- 
days. They were brought in quickly, and the work 
of becoming a Christian does not require all these 
successive stages and delays and conflicts. The 
mischiefs of wrong-doing thut are to be repaired 
may require not only mouths and years, but a life- 
time; the mischiefs that have been wrought by 
past delinquencies cannot be overcome at once: 
but the positive elements of religion, the coming to 
Christ with a true faith, the acknowledgment of 
the superiority of the Christian elements or virtucs, 
the attempt to lay your life along the line of Chris- 
tian virtues or elements under the inspiration and 
guidance of God—all these may- be begun instantly, 
to-night, by meu that never thought of commencing 
the Christian life, or by men that are waiting for some 
mysterious and vague influence to fall on them. 

A man would never get along in busivess in the 
world as sometimes men are told to get along with 
their souls. They are urged to wait and watch over 
them when they should be using them. Suspicions 
aud fears are excited in their minds lest they shall be 
deceived; but that is not the way of ‘the Saviour. 
He says, **Go on, begin, and then if you find by the 
fruit that you are going Wrong, rectify your mistake; 
£0 on, risk something; do not wait to find out every-. 
thing in the beginning. The full knowledge comes at 
the end.” 

There are thousands and thousands of men who are 
church-ridden all the days of their life. They ought 
to have blossomed and borne their fruit long ago; but 
they have been waiting for evidences. Waiting for 
humbug! Waiting for evidences? What is the evi- 
dence that a man walks but walking? What is the 
evidence that you love father and mother? Suppose 
a boy should stand on one foot, as some people do in 
regard to their evidences, not knowing whether to put 
the other foot-down or not, searching himself to know 
whether he loved father and mother or not? Isa boy 
apt to be deceived about his affections at home in that 
way? Do not 1 know that Ilove my parents? Do not 
I know that I love my friends? Do not I know that I 
love my country? Would you die for it? I can 
tell better when the time comes. Nobody has grace 
to die when God means that he shail live forty 
years longer. As to these extreme tests, they are 
absurd. But have you grace to live in the situation 
where you are now? If you have, that is the evidence 
that you will have grace to live in the next situation, 
in the uext, and in the next, to the end, and victori- 
ously. The evidence comes when ove has begun a 
Christian life. : 

Caution is not a despisable quality, but caution is 
not the quality which characterizes Christianity. 

“ Ye have been called unto liberty.” 

That is your calling, according to the apostle— 
liberty. 

* Ye are all the children of light.”’ 

So says the apostle in another place. 

“The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy.”’ . 

That is, joy in the Holy Ghcst. 

“ Rejoice in the Lord always: and again I say, Rejoice." 

Joyfulness is the characteristic element of Christian 
life. But is not suffering a characteristic element in 
Christian life? Is not cross-bearing? Is not burden- 
bearing? No, because bearing burdens is to get rid of 
burdens. 

“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy iaden, and 
I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me, for lam mcek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls; for my yoke is easy (then it is not a yoke], 
and my burden is light [then it is not a burden.]” 

Burden-bearing is the way to throw off burdens. 
Bearing the yoke is the way to get rid of the yoke. 
Submitting one’s self to the divine willis the way to 
come to liberty. 

The distinctive marks of a truly Christian life are 
sweetness of disposition, cheerfulness of disposition, 
joyfulness of disposition. These spring partly from 
the natural temperament, and partly from education, 
the education being the work of God’s spirit, or the 
work of the truths of God’s word, in the soul. 

That part of your Christian experience which is sad 
and sorrowful is the off-scouring; but that part of 
your Cliristian experience which is genuine is the 
part which is full of calmness, full of cheerfulness, | 
full of hopefulness, full of courage, full of joy and full 
of peace. These are the Christian elements. 

Now, men say, ‘‘ Am I not called upon to deny my-. 
self ? and is not self-denial painful?”’ Yes; but the 
pain part of it is the old man, not the new man that is 
created in righteousness. You must set it down on 
the right side of your books of account. If denying 
yourself is painful, it is because the point of denial is — 
where you are not subdued. If you have not a true 
Christian character, it is because the victory has not 
been at the right point. It is not being a Christian 
that is painful. The moment that you come into a 
true Christian life, the pain ceases. Such a life is full 
of hope, and courage, and peace, and joy; aud these 
qualities crown every point of victory. If the experi- 
ences which you are called to go through bring you 
suffering, it is because you are not in the Christian 
life. It is uachristianity that brings you suffering and 
sorrow. 


| Therefore, I do not invite young people to come into 
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THE CHLISTIAN UNION. 


this church, saying, ‘**Now I want you to forego this 
world.” There is a sense in which they must forego 
the worid, but there is another and a better sense—a 
higher one rather—in which the world is not to be 
foregone. 

Is this world to be despised? God thoughtit of such 
value that he gave his only begotten son to die for it. 
Is it to be despised? No; it isa world in which your 
sympathies should be moving, and in which you should 
be active; and you are to be like God, doing good. In 
many relations the world is not to be despised. There 
is the world of industry; there is the world of the 
household; there is the world of commerce; there is 
the world of manufacturing; there is the world of art; 
and the mingling of all these elements is civilizing, and 
so Christianizing, and they are not to be despised. 

A man wants to become a Christian man, and he 
says, * Well, I suppose I have got to give up.” Give 
up? You must hold on a great deal more. Do you 
suppose you have got to give up your father and 
mother? Do you suppose you have got to give up 
your brothers and sisters? I hear folks who are about 
coming into the church say (not because I question 
them so, for I never do) that they are “ willing to give 
up everything for Christ.”” Thatis a great deal too 

much. Christ does not ask anybody to give up every- 
thing fur him; and if he did, it would be impossible; 
because he has made you so that you must, and it is 
God’s declared will that’ you should, hold on to certain 
things and make them worth holding by that which 
you bring to them, or by that which they bring to 
you. Friendship is not to be given up except in par- 
ticular cases where it is damaging and mischievous. 
Friendship ought to be sweeter to you after you have 
entered upon the Christian life than before. Business 
ought to be more a duty, and ought to be more noble 
in its aspects, after you have become a Christian than 
before. All manly aud right things ought not to be 
given up by a man because he is a Christian. 

A man sits down, and says, * What will I give up? 
I have been keeping a little rowdyish company; 1 
must give that up.”’ That is not very hard, generally ; 
sometimes it is; but more often it is not. 

** Weil,” he goes on to say, “If 1 become a Christian 
IT have got to give up tobacco.”’ I have known smoking 
Christians. ‘“‘I have got to give up,’’ he says,a great 
deal of dancing and party-going and card-playing.”’ 
Well, yes, under many circumstances you must; but 
under some circumstances you need not. I do not 
think that a person who dances under proper circum- 
stances is any more likely to lose his ground of hope 
than a man who takes a constitutional walk before 
breakfast. 

The man is given to laughing, and he says, “‘ Now I 
have got to be sober.’’ My friend, you are giving up 
in wrong spots, and keeping back in wrong spots. 
You are very obstinate. If you once put your foot 
down you will not take it up again, although you are 
convinced that you ought to. You have given up 
tobacco, and dancing, and that sort of thing, and it is 
very well; but how about “easy to be entreated’’? 
That is a Christian command; and are you going to 
give up your obstinacy, so that though you have said 
80 and so on grounds of reason, you are willing to 
take it back when you get the contrary reason into 
your head? You have been cold; you have been 
thoughtful of yourself alone; you have been proud. 
Are you going to give up pride? or are you going to 
graft upon it those traits that are in the Lord Jesus? 
Paul was as proud after he was. converted as he ever 
was before. He was one of the proudest men that 
ever lived; but see how beautiful his pride was after 
he had grafted it into the Lord Jesus Christ. See how 
full of dignity it was. See how it spread itself for the 
protection of others. 

Now, you have some little mean tricks. Are you 
going to give then: up? You are adicted to envy and 
jealousy. Are you going to give these up? You like 
a dish of talk now and then about other peoples’ 
faults. Are you going to give this up? Are you going 
to give up the inside—not simply the outside? 

When one goes into the Christian Church, he goes in 
for the sake of being a nobler man all threugh and all 
over. He has been serving his lower nature, and that 
has cramped his higher nature. He has been serving 
the world selfishly, and that has prevented his behold- 
ing the horizon around him and the heavens above 
him. When aman becomes a child of God, God puts 
nobility on him. He does not belittle him. He does 
not make him a dwarf because he makes him a child. 
He gives him astarf, a new birth, in a higher sphere, 
that he may have broader pleasures, a larger and a 
nobler liberty. Then his impulses are all in accord- 
ance with God’s will; they are in accordance with the 
noblest conceptions of manhood; and all that is little 
in you, all that is piggish and priggish, all that is prag- 
inatical, all that is obstinate, all that is jealous, and 
little, and sneaking, and mean in any way, is to be 
given up; but these things are to be given up by hav- 
ing the great contrary qualities lapped over them, or 
by having higher aud nobler impulses substituted for 
them. 

When a man goes into the Christian life, it will 
bring him into relation: in which God’s love will feed 
him He w if live on « plane so high that light and 

on ev. hand flowinto his soul as the sun- 
light flow: = where op: que obstructions are taken away. 
And when persons are brought out of the world into 
the church, I think it a good sign to see them hold 
their heacs up, not proudly, but as roses do that catch 


the dew at night, and take in the light and warmth in 
the daytime. 

Stand up! ‘‘I am also a map,” said one of the apos- 
tles; and when a man wants to join the church, and 
comes bowed down, shrinking back, convicted of sin, 
and saying that he is a poor, miserable sinner, I feel 
like saying to him, “I do not want worms here.” One 
or two figurative worms, as an illustration of the text, 
may do; but more we do not want. You are not to 
be worms creeping with a text behind you, escaping 
so as by fire into heaven. You are called to be 
Christ’s men—Christ’s soldier men—Christ’s favorite 
men. You are called to be sons of God. God thinks 
of you, and waits for you, and loves you, and nour- 
ishes you, and has the robe and tke palm prepared for 
you; you are waited for and longed for in heaven, and 
what business have you to go through the world as if 
you were the slave of a slave? Being the sons of God, 
I want you should carry yourselves so that men, when 
they behold your life, shall say, ‘‘ Where is the church 
that manufactures such men? Where is the church 
that turns out such Christians, so strong, so bold, so 
outspoken, so warm-blooded, so generous, so honora- 
ble, so pure in everything, and so pleasant to be with? 
Manhood—God’s manhood, manhood after the pattern 
of Jesus Christ—this is that to whicb you are called. 
By as much as you are Christian men you will be 
full of sweetness, full of peace, full of joy; and if 
you are not full, do not be discouraged: keep pouring 
in. You havealife before you; and if you die sud- 
denly, you will have better care up there than you 
ever could have had in old Plymouth. Living or dy- 
ing you are the Lord’s. ‘ Rejoice in the Lord always, 
and again I say, Rejoice!” 


MRS. STOWEH’S NEW NOVEL. 
We and Our Neighbors; or, the Records of an Unfashionable 
reet. (Sequel to Mh Ww ife T.) By Harriet echer 
Stowe. illustrated. J. B. Ford & Co., New York. $1.75. 


There are people in the world who are happiest 
when they are attempting that which is secmingly 
impossibic, and the books named above seem to indi- 
cate that Mrs. Stowe is a member of this remarkable 
class. In other volumes, Mrs. Stowe has displayed a 
remarkable. degree of dramatic ability and poetic 
talent; but suddenly, in apparent defiance of. the 
tastes of the almost numberless readers of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin and Agnes of Sorrento, she adopts a 
literary style which cannot be described in terms 
which would justify one in hoping for successful re- 
sults. Yet she has succeeded in this, as in every other 
literary attempt she has made, and has attracted an 
entirely new circle of readers without losing any of 
her old admirers. 

The plot of We and Our Neighbors is as simple as 
that of the story of which it is, while complete in 
itself, the sequel. Were its interest to depend only 
upon its plot, it would be of all stories the most unex- 
citing. But by grouping people in whom every one is 
interested, and by never allowing any one of these 
people to get out of his or her proper place, Mrs. 
Stowe has made a story which is very interesting. 
We have all had the same personages introduced to us 
in the opeging chapters of stories many times before, 
but they have maintained their identity for only a 
short time, and as it departed the reader’s interest 
went with it. Eva Henderson, Mrs. Stowe's heroine, 


excited many a cheerful hope, but instead of remuaip- 
ing herself, she has gone through transformations as 
numerous as the chapters in which sbe has been 
treated. Our author, on the contrary, is careful that 
Mrs. Eva shall never cease to be herself. Eva’s tact, 
though admirable, is not superhuman in its nature, 
and the fact that she has an editor for a busband does 
not move her to talk like any one but the simple, 
honest, earnest little woman that she is. As a house- 
keeper, she does not acquire all economic virtues by 
intuition; on the contrary, she is pitiably dependent 
upon the wisdom and good-nature of an Irish domes- 
tic. She has authors, scientists, ritualists, and funny 
old women meet at her house, and they all love her. 
but the esteem in which she is held is due more to ber 
modesty and sincerity than the amount of unusual 
wisdom she displays. The same consistency gives to 
all the other characters of the story their hold upon 
the reader’s interest. The materialistic physician is 
always himself; so is the Methodist missionary, the 
wayward girl, the wide-awake newspaper man, the 
managing aunt, the ritualistic pastor, and even the 
little dog Jack. Each person influences all the others, 
but the influence brings about changes of practice, 
not change of nature, and the effect upon tbe reader is 
similar to that which would be produced by a circle of 
bright acquaintances, all of whom were all the while 
perfectly true to themselves. 

The story offers no opportunity for the display of 
dramatic ability. There are but few incidents ad- 
mitting of poetic treatment, but each of these is well 
handled. That one of Mrs. Stowe’s talents, next 
to coustructiveness, which is most allowed to display 
itself is humor, and the author fully improves her 
opportunities. The following description of a fashion- 
able New York church is a fair specimen of that 


| subtle humor, inextricably blended with irony and 


is an old acquaintance upon the printed page, and has 


| 


sarcasm, of which Mrs. Stowe is so completely a mas- 


“Tt was a church of eminent propriety. It was large and 
lofty, with long-drawn aisles and excellent sleeping accom- 
modations, where the worshipers were assisted to dream of 
heaven by every appliance of sweet music, and not rudely 
shaken in their slumbers by any obtrusiveness on the part of 
the rector. In fact everything about the services of this 
church was thoroughly toned down by good breeding. The 
responses of the worshipers were given in decorous whis- 
pers that scarcely disturbed the solemn stillness, for when 
a congregation of the best fed and best bred people of 
New York on their knees declare themselves * miserable 
sinners,’ it is a matter of delicacy to make as little disturb- 
ance about it as possible. A weil-paid choir of the finest 
professional singers took the whole responsibility of praising 
God into their own hands, so that the respectable audience 
were relieved from any necessity of exertion in that depart- 
ment. As the most brilliant lights of the opera were from 
time to time engaged to render the more solemn parts of the 
service, flocks of sinners who otherwise would never have 
cntered a church crowded to hear these ‘morning stars sing 
together,’ lect us hope to their great edification. The sermon 
of the rector, delivered in the dim perspective, had a plain- 
tive, far-off sound, as a voice of ‘one crying in the wilder- 
ness,’ and crying at a very great distance. This was in part 
owing to the fact that the church, having been built after an 
old ecclesiastical model in days when English churches were 
used only for processional services, was entirely unadapted 
for any purposes of public speaking, so that a man’s voice 
had about as good a chance of effect in it as if he spoke any- 
where in the thoroughfares of New York. 


Mrs. Stowe’s book is full of bits of wisdom entirely 
unmixed with prosiness, among which we find the fol- 
lowing: 

‘“*Christian fortitude has many more showy and sublime 
forms, but none more real than that of a poor working- 
woman suddenly called upon to change all her plans of 
operations on washing day.” 

“A holy father, with a long black gown, and a cord round 


his waist, and with a skull and hour-glass in his cell, is some- 


how thought to be nearer to heaven than a family man with 
a market basket on his arm, but we question whether the 
anzels themselves think so. There may be as holy and un- 
selfish a spirit in the way a market basket is filled as in a week 
of fasting.” 


The heroine’s Aunt Maria, who is the only person in 
the story who approaches the dreadful, had her ideas 
as to what a servant should be; some of our readers — 
may be interested in comparing them with their own. 


** Mrs. Wouverman’s ideal of a maid was a trim creature, 
content with two gowns of coarse stuff, and a bonnet devoid 
of adornment; a creature who, having eyes, saw not any- 
thing in the way of ornament or luxury; whose whole soul 
was absorbed in work for work’s sake; content with mean 
lodgings, mean furniture, poor food and scanty clothing, and 
devoting her whole powers of body and soul to securing to 
others elegancies, comforts and luxuries to which she never 
aspired.”’ 


For interest, humor and healthfulness of tone, ne 
late American book can compare with We and Our 
Neighbors, and the popularity the story attained while 
yet in its serial form—a popularity which has greatly 
increased since the completion of the book—is one of 
the most cheering indications of an improvement in 
the taste of readers of prose fiction. 3 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ENGLISH STATES™- 


AN. 

Recollections and Suagetions. By John, Earl Russell. 1813- 

1873. Roberts Bros., Boston 

The author of this hodk is principally remem- 
bered by the majority of Americans as the English 
Minister of Foreign Affairs who let the Alabama go. 
There is perhaps no other man who could, after under- 
standing the feeling of America toward him, so feel- 
ivgly quote Antony’s sentiment on the early interment 
of the memory of men’s good deeds, and the long life 
which pertains to the recollection of evils done.’ The 
scant friendship which Earl Russell gave the United 
States should not prevent American eyes from seeing 
that this old man has been oue of the most sincere 
and industrious of English political reformers. His 


. political vareer began before be attained his majerity, 


and extended through more than half a century; it 
must, therefore, necessarily offer many points for 
criticism and objection, but the fact remains that in 
Parliament and in the Cabinet Russell’s course was 
consistent with his profession as a reformer. and a 
lover of peace. 

The volume before us is a decided surprise in the 
matter of size. From even the most modest of states- 
men we naturally expect volumes numerous and 
bulky, but in less than four hundred pages not very 
closely printed Ear] Russell reviews the political his- 


tory of England during sixty years. Whatever of his 


omissions we may regret, it is undeniable that his 
book is far more likely to be read than it would have 
been bad it taken on the usual magnitude of works by 
public men cf more limited experience. The temper 
of the work is better than it might with justice have 
been expected to be. In a review of so many men 
and measures as those with which the author has had 
to do, there is proper occasion for much comment and 
criticism, but most of the author’s exceptions are 
made with moderation and good taste. We can hard- 
ly say as much of his treatment of Secretary Fish, 
but it is not beyond the range of possibility that our 
own Prime Minister may have written notes, on the 
Alabama question, in a temper more national than 
statesmanlike. 

The title of Earl Ruysseli’s book conveys & proper 
idea of the coutents, The yolume was not written 
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either in self-defense or self-glorification. On the con- 
trary, it contains a fair number of acknowledgments 
of mistakes, and the author’s admission that he did 
wrong in allowing the Alabama to sail while he was 
waiting for the opinion of the officers of the Crown, 
should serve as a sufficient apology to indignant and 
suspicious Americans. The bulk of the volume is 
taken up with the author’s recollections of important 


national periods, explanations as to the manner in 
which errors committed might have been avoided, 


and suggestions as to future action on questions yet 
undecided. Both recollections and suggestions show 
that in his old age he is at heart as much of a reformer 
as ever, and that he is by nature a statesman rather 
than the mere politician he has often been represented 
to be. A good instance of this fact is his criticism of 
Macaulay's opinion as to the qualities necessary to 
a successful politicalleader. Earl Russell says “ There 
are qualities which govern men, such as sincerity, and 
a conviction on the part of the hearers that a man is 
to be trusted, which have more to do with influence 
over the House of Commons than the most brilliant 
flights of fancy and the keenest wit.” 

Russell’s argument for religious education in Ireland 
is so unpolitical, in the ordinary sense, that the reader, 
while perusing it, is likely to rub his eyes and wonder 
whether he is really reading an opinion of a man prac- 
ticed in state-craft. The author says: 

**T am almost afraid to avow that I prefer the simple words 
of Christ to any dogmatic interpretation of them. ... The 
Pope, who was called upon to judge between Fénelon and 
Bossuet, said, Fénelon has erred by having too much of the 
love of God; Bossuet by having too little of the love of his 
neighbor. I prefer the error of Fénelon to that of Bossuet. 
Nay, more, I think that the spirit of the Christian religion is 
to be found, not in dogma, but in reverence to God and love 
of our neighbor. . . . There are matters of infinite im- 
portance upon which the words of Christ are plain to all 
understandings. He taught his disciples to love one another. 
He taught them to pray to God to forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us. He taught that 
when the traveller was robbed and wounded it was not the 
priest nor the Levite, but the heterodox Samaritan who re- 
lieved him. He pointed out that the Samaritan was the 
neighbor of the wounded man. He said ‘let those who love 
me obey my commandments.’ Those commandments were 
not dogmatical definitions of the nature of God, but practical 
and clear expositions of great truths. Let us teach these 
great truths to the people of Ireland, and we may hope that 
they will cease to applaud murder.”’ 

The author’s pictures of the abuses which were 
heaped upon the Irish people are fully as vivid and 
moving aa any which the most earnest Irish partisan 
could draw. He says: 

“ Is it the fickleness, the levity, and the perversity of Irish- 
men that bas caused the great mass of the people to recollect 
with pain and with resentment the heedless laxity with 
which their freeholds were bestowed upon them and the 
cruelty with which they were driven out, when their votes 
were no longer available, to pine and perish? Is it wonder- 
ful that such injuries, apparent benefits so fallacious, real 
sufferings so undeserved, should bave sunk deeply into their 
minds and created a feeling of revenge ?”’ 

In his remarks upon the Treaty of Washington, the 
author institutes and continues a comparison of the 
relations of Great Britain and the Union at this time, 
and on the occasion of a similar disagreement during 
Washington’s presidency. The criticisms for which 
the comparison gives occasion are not all undeserved, 
and are bestowed about as freely upon the English 
Government as upon our own. He admits that the 
conduct of Granville and Gladstone deeply wounded 
his own feelings, as, being in effect a eensure upon 
Earl Russell’s acts, it must naturally have done. He 
says: 

“T only trust that if any similar case should arise of mis- 
takes in regard to the law of nations, or the exact sense of 
treaties, the official correspondence will be conducted in the 
tone of George Washington and Mr. Jefferson, of Lord Gren- 
ville and Mr. Hammond, and not in the language of Fish or 
Cushing, of Lord Granville and the Marquis of Ripon. In 
any such case I shall say to Lord Granville, as Sir Peter Teazle 
said to Mrs. Candour, ‘ If my character is attacked, I only beg 
of you not to undertake my defense.’ ”’ 

To readers wishing a comprehensive view of English 
politics during the past half century, Earl Russell's 
book will be more useful than any historical work ex- 
tant. There can be no doubt as to its accuracy; and 
the fact that the author has himself been, not qnly a 
political actor, but a leader during a great part of the 
time of which he treats, gives to his story a degree of 
interest unusual in histories of modern political pe- 
riods. 


HOW TO AVOID DOCTORS BILLS. 
The Maintenance of Health. A Medical Work “yd La 
ers. J. Milner Fothergill, M.D., M.R.C.P. 

nam’s Sons, New York. -00. 

This is probably the most important book of 
its kind that has ever been published in this country. 
Besides embodying the ordinary merits of otber books 
written with the same purpose, Dr. Fothergill’s book 
is especially valuable in that it treats most particu- 
larly of physiological conditions, tendencies and in- 
fluences which are not in other books considered at 
the length to which their importance entitles them. 

The author defines health as consisting of “ the 
balance between various parts of the organism, in 
power as well as in function.” He accordingly admits 
that the ,undersized, thin, colorless denizen of a 
crowded town may be as healthy, in what is health 
to him, as the rugged mountaineer or the stalwart 
farmer. Still, the resident of the country is no more 
secure from disease than he who dwells in the most 


Put- 
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crowded looality of acity. ‘Much will depend upon 
the personal habits of each, of their accommodation 
to surroundings, of their obedience to the organic 
laws which rule over our existence. Neglect of these 
laws will blast the health or imperil the existence of 
the first mentioned, while attention to them, and the 
availing himself of such sanitary arrangements as are 
within his power, will prolong the existence of the 
other in a state of comparative health.” 

Separate chapters are filled with suggestions of 
methods of preserving health in youth, in maturity, 
and during advanced life. Food is the subject of a 
chapter in which particular attention is given to the 
adaptability of different kinds of food, and a chapter 
is devoted to the consideration of clothing. Of stimu- 
lants the author writes in a manner which will please 
neither total abstainers por persons believing in the 
use of alcoholic liquors asa beverage. Dr. Fothergill 
claims that alcohol is food; the advisability of its in- 
discriminate use is not, however, any more conceded 
by this admission than is that of the general use of 
certain other articles possessing nutritive properties. 
Of the use of liquor as a moral anzsthetic, or, as com- 
mou parlance puts it, “‘to make one feel good,’ the 
author speaks only in the strongest terms of condem- 
nation and disgust, and his description of the gradual 
mental deterioration of the habitual drinker is more 
powerful, because more accurate, than any we have 
ever heard from temperance orator. 

The most valuable portions of Dr. Fothergill’s book 
are, however, the chapters upon “ The Effects of In- 
heritance,” Election of a Pursuit in Life,’ Over- 
work,’’ and “ Mental Strain,”’ etc. Theze subjects, with 
their incalculable possibilities of good and evil, bave 
sometimes been considered from the physiological 
standpoint, sometimes from that of philosophy, but 
we rarely find any one capable of looking at man 
from all standpoints, and explaining the interdepend- 
ence of the various elements of human nature. This 
is what the author does. From many passages we are 
tempted to quote, we select the following, from the 
chaptcr on ‘‘ Overwork,” as a specimen of Dr. Fother- 
gill’s style and practicality: 

* Man has the power of using up so much of his force 
every day, but in health his daily income meets his wants, 
and he has a reserve store of strength in the same way thata 
prudent firm always hasasum lying at its banker’s. This sum 
may be constantly drawn upon and added to, but its bulk is 
never too seriously diminished. Consequently, if there is any 
sudden demand upon the firm, by failure of a correspond- 
ent, or defalcation of a cashier, this demand is met by the 
reserve in the bank and the firm goes on ; and, by diminishing 
its expenditure, in time retrieves its position and trades again 
with unimpaired vigor. Now exactly the same thing goes on 
in the human system. . .. A person may catch a conta- 
geous disease, or have an inflammation of a viscus, but his 
reserve fund of strength in the body bank enables him to 
meet the demand successfully or not according to the amount 


of the demand and his amount of capital or vital force. Dur-— 


ing convalescence the expenditure of force is as limited as 
possible, and so the reserve fund accumulates again ; perfect 
recovery means the restoration of the reserve fund unim- 
paired. . . . Nowitis very obvious that a firm may trade 
beyond its capital without any other than the best inten- 
tions; so a@ man may overwork his strength from the best 
motives, but in either case the stability of the firm or of the 
individual is somewhat imperiled.”’ 

We earnestly recommend Dr. Fothergill’s book to 
the attention of our readers, for, pursuing the parallel 
he draws in the quotation just given, we believe the 
most dangerous and prevalent of the @xtravagances 
of the day is to be found in the cemmon practices of 
physical life. 


OTHER BOOKS. 


Harry Blount is, we believe, Mr. Hamerton’‘s 
first extended essay in fiction. Itisastory of school- 
boy life, with no end of healthful adventure of the 
possible and natural order. Presumably, Mr. Hamer- 
ton has introduced some of his own boyish escapades 
suitably dramatized for the purposes of popular story- 
telling. All readers of his art books will be curious to 
follow their favorite author in this new line of work; 
but, aside from this, they will find it a most unaffected 
and charming bit of narrative. It is written, uninten- 
tionally perhaps, more for grown-up children than for 
those who arein the midst of their school days; but 
we all of us need such books now and then, and this is 
good of its kind. (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50.) 


A fourth edition of ex-President Woolsey’s Jn- 
troduction to the Study of International Law attests 
the importance of the place which the work fills in 
that hitherto somewhat neglected branch of popular 
education which has for its end the cultivation of 
political science. The third edition appeared in 1871, 
bringing the list of treaties and notes on current 
topics down fairly beyond the close of our civil war, 
and the present edition includes the case of the Vir- 
ginius. All these recent notes are printed in appen- 
dices, an arrangement undesirable on many accounts, 
but hardly to be avoided when a book has been stereo- 
typed. Dr. Woolsey’s work is the recoguized standard 
on this subject in America, and is quoted by the best 
authorities abroad. (New York: Scribner. $2.25.) 


The Macmillans’ New Series of ‘‘Primers” prom- 
ises to yield some books of unusual merit as element- 
ary treatises. The first book of the series is English 
Grammar, by Dr. Morris, President of the Philologi- 
cal Society, and is admirable both in matter and 
manner, Fyffe’s History of Greece, the first of the 
“History Primers,” is a model of condensation, show- 


ing how much can be omitted from An historical nar- 


rative, without leaving it either a mere chronological 
list, or a recital of unimportant events. We have seen 
many larger histories of Greece from which adult 
readers would hardly obtain so distinct an idea of the 


inhabitants, customs, religion and politics of ancient 


Greece as from this little book. The designation 
“Primer,” as applied to this series, should not convey 
the impression that the books are made for children: 
their contents are elementary, but not childish. (Per 
volume, 40 cents.) 


‘*The Bungener Historical Series" is the gen- 
eral title under which Messrs, Lothrop & Co., of Bos- 
ton, are publishing translations of the novels of Rev. 
L. L. F. Bungener, of Switzerland. The two volumes 
already published are Bourdaloue and Louis XIV., 


and Louis XV. and His Times. These are religio-— 


historical novels of the best order. The author's aim 
is to exhibit, in a series of stories, the principal relig- 
ious aspects of France from the age of Louis XIV. to 
the close of the last century. Although religion is 
the motive of M. Bungener’s books, he is an abler 
story-writer than many men who are novelists by 
profession. He is witty, fanciful, and profound, by 
turns; but whatever his mood he never fails to be 
dramatic. In his delineation of character, he is un- 
doubtedly aided largely by history and art, for only 
well known historical personages appear upon his 
pages. His dialogues, however, are wholly his own, 
and show the author to be the possessor of a happy 
combination of logical power and conversational abil- 
ity. The style of the author’s books is such as we 
might imagine, after knowing his birth and parentage, 
for Bungener was born a Provengal, his father was a 
Prussian, and his mother a Swiss Vaudoise. (31.50 per 
vol.) 


Handsomely printed, illustrated, and bound 
comes Our Sketching Club, by the Rev. R. St. Jobn 
Tyrwhitt (Boston: Roberts Brothers. $2.50). To an 
American these notes open a phase of life entirely 
strange and very fascinating. There is a studied at- 
tempt to weave in with the serious business of art 
lessons a consecutive narrative of English country life, 
which drags a little at times, but is upon the whole 
full of fresh, vigorous description and comment. The 
motive of the book is found in a sketching club, 


a social development with which we are wholly un- | 


acquainted in this country. In England, it seems, 
it is the custom for a number of artistically disposed 
friends and neighbors to form a society, the members 


of which devote themselves with such. assiduity as — 


may be to the practice of drawing and painting, pro- 
curing the services of some competent professional to 
supervise and criticise their work. This is done in 
person or by letter, and it may readily be understood 
that among congenial spirits, with plenty of leisure 
on their bands, such an arrangement implies very 
attractive possibilities. By far the greater part of the 
illustrations are reproduced from Mr. Ruskin’s works, 
which indeed are apparently regarded by Mr. Tyr- 
whitt as inspired, in the plenary sense. Indeed he 
cannot well find better texts on which to base his les- 
sons, aud he has quoted so copiously that it is deemed 
necessary to certify the special permission granted. 
From the preface we learn something of the history 
of the book, which grew from a very simple original 
plan until it reached its present complex develop- 
ment. For practical suggestions to painters in water 
colors the sketches are invaluable, full of suggestions 
and lively in style. We would not by any means be 
understood as implying that the descriptions of Eng- 
lish life and scenery detract from the popular charac- 
ter of the work. They are merely an unaccustomed 
feature of, contemporary literature, and if their intro- 
udction is at times a trifle Inartistic in a literary point 
of view, there is more than enough besides to atone 
for the fault, if such it can be termed. 
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Business Department, 
Silver Bridal Gifts. 


THe GorHAM CoMPANY, Silversmiths, 
(established 1831,) No. 1 Bond Sreet, New 
York, offer the richest and largest as- 
sortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts ard gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


DURING fourteen years’ experience 
with advertisers and advertising 
agencies, we have never had dealings 
with a firm whose straightforward, 
upright policy so largely secured our 
confidence and respect as that of 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Advertising 
Agents, New York. Their contracts 
are always plain, intelligible and 
specific. They secure the most ad- 
vantageous rates from publishers for 
the reason that the latter feel assured 
that they are secured beyond chance 
or technicality, in getting whatever 
the amount of their contract calls 
for, providing always that publishers 
have done as-they agreed to.—Sioux 
City (lowa) Times. 


THE GOSPEL SINGER, by Philip yi 
—the national exponent of Sabbath School 
Music—is eminently the best work for the 
purpose; thousands of Sunday Schools have 
already adopted the little work. Sample copy 
cents. Lee & Walker, Pu 
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D. HODGMAN & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or withont brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes, Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch, 2 

Send for Price List. 
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SONGS OF LOVE. 


MUSIC, &e. 


1875: 
JUST ISSUED: 


CROWN OF LIFE 


For the Sunday-school = hy ey, ce, Praise 
Prayer Meetings. B den. 160 
pages. a2 the elodies, Best Words 

the most complete 

t has a Concert Exer- 

cise (‘ Sacred Places of the Gospel”), both in- 

oc og and instructive, which any school can 

produce 

send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy, in Boards. 

Specimen Pages Free. Price, 33.60 per Dozen. 
Ww. W. WHITNEY, Pablisher, 

TOLEDO, OHIO. 


20 Superior Music Books. 


National Hymn and Tune Book. 
New. For Opening and Closing Schools. 40 cts. 
For Note Reading in Schools, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC 
READERS. 
Vols. L, IL, and Ul. 35 cents, 0 cents, 50 cents. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 50 cts, 
For Sabbath Schools, 

RIVER OF LIFE. . 

New Edition. $30.00 per hundred. 
For High Schools and Academies, 


HOUR OF SINGING. $1.00. 

ORPHEAN. $1.00. 
For Horae Entertainment, 

PIANO AT HOME. Ahands. $2.50 

ORGAN AT HONE. 


$2.50. 
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7il Broadway, N. Y. 


PALMER’S 


“Tried and Proved.” 


NO EXPERIMENT IN BUYING 


SONGS or LOVE 
For the Sabbath - School. 


SONGS or LOVE 


Has given the utmost satisfaction in all instances. 
The author is one of our most popular composers, 
as well as one of our best, and we feel that we 
shall but do him and the public justice in recom- 
mending this, his best work, most heartily. 


By H. R. PALMER. 
Price $3.60 per Dozen. 


Specimen copy mailed postpaid upon ‘receipt of 
30 cents by the Publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., Cincinnati 0. 
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1.~Masen & Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, Style 
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4.—Decker Piane—Elegant Rosewood Case, 7 octaves, &c.......... ideas 
5.—Masical Bex (Paillard’s Importation}Two 
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31.—Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary... 
52.—Bryant’s Library ef Peetry and Seng. a vol. 300 pages. Steel 
trait of Bryant and many Full-page ARO Fac Similos. 
Extra Cloth, Gilt 
Full Turkey Morocco. 
of Famous Fiction. ‘8vo. 1,100 pages. (Pilgrim's Progress; 
inson Crusoe; Vicar of Wakefield; Guiliver’s Travel’s; Paul and Vir- 
Picciola; Vathek; Undine, the Water Spirit; Tales from 
the Arabian Nights.) Illustrated. Extra Glit, Cloth 
Full Turkey 
54.—Beecher’s Sermons. Ten volumes. 8vo. Uniform binding, dark brown 
English cloth. 
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33.—Nerweod; or, Village Life in New England, A Novel. Iiustrated... 
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38.—Lecture-Roeom Talks. A Series of Familiar Prayer-Meeting Discourses... 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed * Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not s0 accom- 
panied wah mot be preserved, and subsequent requests fur their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 


scribers and Agents. 
The Business Department contains advertisements set in 


* reading matter type ” to make them more attractive. 


The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: mgidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
* blind” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, all objectionabie matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town. to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

OFFICES: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 m Street: Chicago. 114 Monroe Street; 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Henry Warp Beecner, Editor. 


It is hard for one who is not over familiar with 
French politics and the peculiar features of the 
French character to arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion as to the real state of things in France 
at this moment. We are told, on the one hand, 
that Gambetta is a traitor to Republicanism, and 
on the other that his wise and masterly states- 
manship has saved it from immediate overthrow, 
if it has not insured its future triumph. What, in 
this state of things, are we to believe? Louis 
Blanc, the Radical leader, is in London, bewailing 
the condition of his country as almost hopeless. 
He and his friends regard the new Constitution 
as about as bad a one as could have been devised ; 
they regard Gambetta as having betrayed their 
cause, conceding the thing for a mere name; and 
they speak of the condition of France as having 
reached a miserable depth, beyond which the 
restoration of the Empire could not possibly 
lower it. The people of France are oppressed, it is 
said, just as far as is possible, without causing an 
outbreak of despair. The condition of the siege 
is preserved, the press is chained, and the right of 
public assemblage tyrannically denied. No doubt 
there is much truth in this; but, after all, nay we 
not hope that the picture is overdrawn, and@ that 
the Republic, so confidently declared to be dead, 
is yet alive at the root ? 

Judge William D. Kelley, Republican member 
of Congress from Philadelphia, an ardent sup- 
porter of the Administration, returned lately 
from a six weeks’ tour in the South. He says he 
is convinced that the policy of his party toward 
the South has been a mistake, and the vote he 
most regrets during his fourteen years’ service in 
the House is that which he cast last winter for 
the Force bill. He says, moreover, that, so far as 
his observation went, there is no more use or ne- 
cessity for the Federal military force there than 
in Pennsylvania or Ohio. He talked with all 
classes of men, and was surprised at the good 
feeling existing. This is very important testi- 
mony, and it makes us wish that other leading 
men of the North would go to the South and see 
the condition of things for themselves. 


THE CARDINAL. 


HE induction of Archbishop McCloskey to 

the Cardinalate was a notable event in last 
week’s history, both for the fact itself and for the 
gorgeous scenic effect of the ceremonies which 
accompanied the act. 

Of course, this will give occasion to ultra Prot- 
estants to set forth in full their extreme repug- 
nance to the Roman Catholic Church. Nor can 
any one be blamed for expressing his utmost 
dislike of the Hierarchy or of its methods of 
worship, so that it be done in temperate language 
and in a Christian spirit. We may venture to 
suggest a few thoughts which will perhaps work 
toward kindness of feeling, and may temper the 
honest alarm with which many regard the whole 
question of the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Roman Church, from our point of view. 
is simply one of the great sects into which the 
visible Church of Christ is divided. It claims for 
itself, as each of the great sects claims, a special 
superiority over all others. It claims a divine 
authority which gives it peculiar sacredness ; but 
so do its competitors, each for itself. In America, 
where there can be no State Church, and where 
ali religious organizations are left to work out 


their ends in a like liberty, it has been found out, 
after long experience, that toleration and a re- 
spect for others’ consciences is not only a duty on 
Christian ground, but is wise as a mere matter of 
prudence. It avoids great evils and induces great 
benefits. 

In consequence of this now almost universal 
feeling, sensible men in other churches have 
ceased long ago to reproach thé Episcopal Church 
on account of its bishops, its liturgical service, 
or its general policy. The same is true of the 
Presbyterian Church and of the Congregational 
churches. Qn all hands it is admitted that the 
prosperity of religion demands that Christian 
sects should treat each other with respect, and 
suffer each to exercise its rights of government, 
of worship, and of belief, in its own way, with- 
out molestation or reproach. There is no reason 
why the Roman Catholic Church should be ex- 
empt from this Christian toleration accorded to 
all other sects. 

Dr. McCloskey is no more dangerous as Cardi- 
nal than he was as Archbishop, nor as Archbishop 
than when he was Bishop, nor as Bishop than 
when he was a simple priest. These offices in this 
great and venerable sect were not invented for 
the sake of plaguing Americans and Protestants. 
They have been for ages a part of the machinery 
of church organization. The Roman Catholic 
Church is to receive Christian courtesy and 
toleration, not because it has not yet devel- 
oped all its polity among us, but on the broad 
ground of the liberty of men to worship God after 
their own reason and conscience. This church is 
no more aggressive with an American Cardinal at 
its head than it was before. It isa matter with 
which Christians of other sects have nothing to 
do. It is the domestic business of this great moth- 


er sect, with which sister sects have no right to 


meddle. 

In one respect, certainly, all generous Christians 
should be thankful, that for the first Cardinal in 
America there should have been selected a Chris- 
tian gentleman of great personal worth, of siim- 
plicity of life, unostentatious fidelity, and most 
devout Christian disposition. If any man could 
win the sympathy and confidence of Christians of 
other sects, the first Cardinal will. That the 
Roman Catholic Church of America has devel- 
oped one stage further in its organic form isa 
matter chiefly concerning its own members; but 
that the man selected to represent this great 
church should be a man of universal sympathies, 
of a gentle heart, a good citizen, a friendly neigh- 
bor, in short, a good man, is a benefit to our com- 
mon Christianity. 

For ourselves, we have no fears of the undue 
predominance of the Roman C‘hurch in America. 
If its clergy and members, in a fair field; can gain 
an ascendency over Protestant sects, by better 
preaching, greater industry, a holier zeal, more 
wisdom and perseverance, it is their right and 
duty to do so. They who live the best lives, and 
do the best work, have a right to possess the land. 
Meanwhile, should another Cardinal or two be 
needed, we shall not be alarmed or troubled. It 
is not for the Pope to consult a poor Protestant 
minister, but we suggest our former schoolnmte, 
the Archbishop of Baltimore, as one well built 
for the robe and hat, and acceptable to liberal 
Protestants. We used to roll him over on the 
foot-ball green, and should not fear a Christian 
hug with him on the fairer field of Christian en- 
terprise. May the blessing of God rest on all who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth! 


AN APRIL DAY. 


HERE has spring been tarrying’? She is 

coming slowly at last. To-day the world 
is all aglow with expectation. It is the turning- 
point. The birds have been riotous about it ever 
since daylight, and everything else seems listen- 
ing. The wind is perfectly still—the wind that 
has blown a week—and the clouds are away, and 
a great flood of sunshine is sinking deeper and 
deeper into the earth. One can almost hear it as 
it goes. Nature is full of quiet eagerness. 
Hush she seems to be saying, ‘‘ hush! Behold 
I show you a mystery.” And even as we look the 
world is changed. Before our eves, mortality is 
swallowed up of life. Over the brown hillside the 
green runs up in little waves, and the trees are 
hung with foamy drops, and we know the foun- 
tains are broken up, and soon the mountain-tops 
will be under the emerald sea. 

How delicate are the beginnings. There are 
trees whose budded twigs are all tipped with silver 
wherever the sun touches them. We stop long 
under a splendid old elm, looking up through the 


‘wisdom is contagious. 


beautiful lace-work of its branches to a marvelous 
depth of blue. One gets a new sense of the sky 
through the medium of this glorious living crea- 
ture that lifts its head so grandly into the pure 
spaces, and talks with clouds and sun and stars. 
A tree is a conductor of celestial messages, a con- 
fidant of the mystery-laden winds, a whisperer of 
thrilling secrets. 

We sit down on a rock in the sunshine, on the 
edge of a cedar grove, and stay there for hours. 
There are a host of tiny tribes promenading on 
that rock—black bugs and brown, gray bugs and 
red—a brilliant red that is rare among the little 
earth-folk, so far as our acquaintance goes. They 
are not much bigger than a pin-head, and have 
eight legs and a corresponding amount of lively 
spirits. We take one up in our hand, and he 
runs round and round in a great flurry, and has as 
much trouble as if the wee bit of a heart in him 
wasall human. We wonder what he thinks of the 
great, incomprehensible being that holds him. 

The rock, too, is a wonderful rock, holding pris- 
matic colors—a trap that caught primeval sun- 
beams, maybe. 

What comfort there is in sunshine! One feels 
that it must be 7eal—that Heaven means it when 
it smiles so, else there would not be such rest and 
reassurance init. There is something more than 
outer light and heat, something that the heart 
grows warm in. And if it were not so, it never 
could call forth the flowers. <A flower; we think, 
implies the whole of Divinity. And when every- 
where the ground breaks out and runs over with 
flowers, what a wealth of promise and prophecy it 
is! What an unmeasured expression of trust in 
an immeasurable good-will. Dear earth! Your 
A rock like ours in the 
sunshine is a chair of philosophy worth having. — . 


THE SIMPLICITY OF IT. 
WO mistakes beset people in regard to the 
Christian life. One is, that there is some 
great difficulty or mystery about the entrance 
upon it. The other is, that beyond the entrance 
there is hardly any difficulty or danger. Now, the 
truer way of taking it is just the opposite. Noth- 
ing in the world is simpler than beginning the 
Christian life ; but to persevere in it demands all 
the resolution and patience and persistence we 
possess. 
If we look at it in the simplest way, what is re- 
ligion? It is only trying by God’s help to do 
whatever is right. For a person who has not 
been doing that, the way to begin is perfectly sim- 
ple. It is, to give up and turn away from all 
willful wrong-doing ; and to look constantly for 
sympathy and hep to that loving God whom 
Christ has taught us to eall our Father. It is to. 
try to live in the spirit of Christ,—not only in 
purity and innocence, but in active love toward 
all living beings, and in dependence on the love 
of the Highest. To reach perfection in this life is 
a long, long task ; but to set one’s face toward it, 
and make a beginning in it, is a simple matter. 
Indeed, in a Christian family, it constantly hap- 
pens that a child makes some beginning and 
growth in this life from its very earliest years. 
There may come a time of conscious, deliberate 
aeceptance of a Christian purpose; but long be- 
fore that the child has probably been learning to 
be gentle and obedient and truthful and helpful, 
and to look to God as its friend. It is the natural 
and right way that one should thus grow up a 
Christian, and that the beginning should be as far 
back and uncertain as the time when the child 
began to talk. Insuch a life, there will naturally 
be some periods of rapid growth, some critical 
times when an important choice is made,—but, as 
a whole, the growth in Christian life should be a- 
continuous process. 
There are very many, however, who either 
never were started right, or have in some way 
grown into evil er careless ways of life; and for 
these there needs to be a radical change. But no 
person whose present life is inspired by earnest, 
steady effort in the right direction ought ever to 
distress himself because, in looking back, he re- 
members no time of intense experience and con- 
scious revolution in himself. We say this, know- 
ing that there are persons who go mourning 
because they fear they have never had *‘a change 
of heart,” when they ought to be rejoicing as 
children of the Lord. Of one thus diStressed it 
may be asked: What, are you clinging to some 
sinful indulgence that you are not willing to give 
up? “‘No, oh no!” Do you try day by day to 
overcome your faults? ‘* Yes, I try, but I don't 
succeed very well.” Is it your wish and effort to 
live for something more than your own happiness 
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—to make other people happy, and to help them? 
“That is the life I want to live—I dare not say 
that I do five it.” Do you look to your Heavenly 
Father to help you.and have patience with you— 
do you put your hope and trust in his infinite 
goodness? ‘‘I would if I thought I had the 
right.” Why, you have no right not to! Take 
to yourself the comfort and joy of your sonship. 
God asks nothing but that you will honestly try 
to do right, and trust his fatherly love, which is 
yours, whether you know it or not. 

But there is another class, and perhaps a much 
larger one, whose trouble comes from the other 
side. In every revival, especially, there are per- 
_sons who, having, as they believe, entered on the 
Christian life, think that they are out of.all diffi- 
culty, and that for them the essential thing is 
already done. Now, that is as if a child that has 
_just entered a primary school should suppose that 
it had got an education. It is as if a boy just 
bound apprentice to a mechanic should think he 
had obtained a livelihood for all hisdays. Begin- 
ning a Christian life is only beginning. There 
needs daily, hourly work to follow it, clear to the 
end of life. 
_ There is some religious teaching that is liablé to 
mislead men about this. We read of Mr. Moody 
using this illustration: When in the old daysa 
slave ran away he was in deadly peril so long as 
he was on American soil, but the very instant he 
stepped across the Canada line, he was absolutely 
safe. So, said Mr. Moody, you may step in a mo- 
ment from the kingdom of sin to the kingdom of 
Christ and be secure. Now, that illustration 
seems to us likely to mislead. Practically, no 
man escapes from the bondage of sin in a moment, 
or in a day, or in a year. He may set out to 
escape, he may turn squarely round and begin to 
forsake his evil habits, and from the very first he 
may have a joyful sense that God is his helper. 
But he is somewhat like the slave when he first 
set his face toward the North Star, with a thou- 
sand iniles of travel before him, with difficulties 
and dangers enough to tax his every resource. 
In the New Testament the Christian life is con- 
tinually likened to the soldier's life. Its word is, 
‘Be sober, be vigilant!” ‘‘ Put on the whole 
armor of God, that ye may be able to stand 
against the wiles of the devil.” ‘‘ Watch!" There 
is courage and joy in every tone of the Gospel, 
but it is the courage of the resolute and faithful 
soldier ; it is the joy of pressing on and always on, 
into noble attainment. 
version that was sudden and complete, it was 
Paul. But there is not the least hint in Paul's 
words that he looked back to find in that experience 
his assurance or his hope. He said that he forgot 
those things that are behind, and reached forth 
unto those things which are before. He had such 
a sense of the glorious ideal revealed in Christ, 
the splendid possibilities of divine manhood, that 
his whole soul went out in the aspiration to rise 
higher and higher into that life of closest union 
with God. And our salvation from ignoble and 
slothful content lies in getting some such sense of 
what God calls us to. 7 

Religion is not an escape from punishment. It 
is being good and doing good. Any one who sees 
a chance to do right where he is tempted to do 
wrong, or to give so much as acup of cold water 
to one who needs it, may begin in that very act to 
live a Christian life. He will never reach the 
place to pause so long as he is less good than his 
highest thought of goodness, and so long as there 
is one creature that needs his heip. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS IN A DILEMMA. 


HE people of Massachusetts are deeply agi- 
tated by the question whether the boy 
Pomeroy, under conviction for a peculiarly revolt- 
ing murder, ought to be hung or consigned for 
life to the State prison. The question must ulti- 
mately be decided by the Governor, with the 
advice of the Council. As is usual in such cases, 
the Council has heard arguments on the one hand 
from those in favor of hanging the culprit, and 
on the other from those who are in favor of the 
commutation of his sentence to imprisonment for 
life. The question is also warmly discussed in the 
newspapers. The advocates of hanging plead the 
great atrocity of the crime and the hardened 
_ character of the young criminal, and insist that 
the’safety of society requires that he should die. 
On the other hand, the youthfulness of the crimi- 
nal and his doubtful responsibility are urged as 
reasons for a commutation of his sentence. Good 


men and noble women are found on both sides, 
but the discussion is heated, and tu 1erefore not so 


-If ever a man had a con-. 


useful as it would be if it were characterized by 
a cooler judgment and a more enlightened regard 
for the principles involved. 

That the prisoner is a very bad fellow, and that 
the propensity to torment children is so ingrained 
in his constitution as to leave but slight ground 
for hope that, under the ordinary conditions of 
prison life, he can be reformed, is admitted by all. 
Still, multitudes of humane and thoughtful peo- 
ple contemplate with horror the idea of hanging 
a criminal so young and whose moral responsi- 
bility is so doubtful, and insist that imprison- 
ment, in spite of the small chance of reform that 
it holds out, would be more just to the culprit 
and a lesser evil to the community. Alas for our 
Christian civilization, that the alternative lies thus 
between the gallows and the prison as at present 
conducted! Alas! that after nearly two thousand 
years of Christian enlightenment we feel ourselves 
compelled to choose between strangling a boy out- 
right and consigning him to a prison under con- 
ditions which leave ground only for the feeblest 
hope that he will not thereby be made worse 
rather than better ! 

We are well aware that in saying this we expose 
ourselves to the charge of entertaining a mawkish 
sympathy for the criminal. Nevertheless, we do 
not forget that ‘‘the Son of Man came TO SEEK 
AND TO SAVE THAT WHICH WAS LOST,” even those 
most hardened by crime; and we cannot help 
thinking it a reproach to our Christianity that we 
have so little faith in its regenerating power, and 
are so ready to hurry a soul to its eternal doom or 
to abandon it to the most depressing and degrad- 
ing influences, instead of seeking anxiously and 
earnestly how we may convert it from the error 
of its way and save it from eternal death. If 
there is joy in heaven over a soul redeemed from 
sin, and if it is true that God's Spirit is able to 
regenerate even the most hardened transgressor, 
why should not the Christian people of Massa- 
chusetts be eager to put the boy Pomeroy under 
conditions wherein the best and most powerful 
influences of the Gospel can be brought to bear 
upon him? If it could only be once demonstrated 
to the world that such a boy is not necessarily 
beyond the reach of the regenerating forces of 
Christianity, and that there is no need, for our 
own safety, of hurrying him to his final doom, but 
every reason for giving him a chance to reform, 
the demonstration would be worth more to the 
Christian Church and to society at large than any 
discovery yet made in science or morals. 

The trained surgeon eagerly embraces the op- 
portunity to test his skill by the worst cases, and 
he gives no one up to die till he has done his best 
to save him. A compound fracture of a limb, a 
tumor near some vital organ, a bullet in the brain 
or lungs !—with what eagerness and courage does 
he go to the rescue! How patiently and persist- 
ently he struggles to save life, never giving up 
while the slightest hope remains! We do not 
send for novices and bunglers when such cases 
occur, but seek men of the highest knowledge and 
the greatest skill in their profession. But in 
morals how different is our practice! The most 
learned and powerful preachers are monopolized 
by congregations of respectable people, to whom 
their ministrations are a luxury; while the crim- 
inal classes, whose needs are greatést, are too often 
either utterly neglected or consigned to the tan- 
talizing spiritual manipulations of men of feeble 
intellect and deficient moral training—-the strag- 
glers of the clerical profession, whose conceptions 
of the Gospel and of human nature are equally 
superficial and inadequate. When, in addition to 
this, we consider the other characteristic features 
of prison life, is it amy wonder that the mass of 
prisoners, iristead of being reformed, grow stead- 
ily worse, and, on being released, fall again into 
evil ways? It does seem to us that a Christian 
people ought to be able todevise a better system 
than this, and one in which Christianity would 
have a chance to exhibit its power over the minds 
and hearts of sinful men. We are glad and grate- 
ful that some of the noblest minds in the civilized 
world are giving their earnest attention te this 
problem. Our prisons, wretched as they are, are 
far better than they were before the times of John 
Howard and Elizabeth Frye ; but a great work re- 
mains to be done to bring our system of dealing 
with prisoners up to the requirements of Chris- 
tianity. The working of the Irish system, so 
called, sheds a clear light on the path that must 
be followed, and that will eventually lead us to 
the desired goal. This reform, like every other. 
encounters the most formidable obstacles in the 
ignorance and prejudice of mankind ; but its tri- 


wuph is only a question of time, for the verv 


spirit and power of the Go $pel are working might- 
ily in its behalf. | 


There are those who insist th et there is a con- 


flict in this matter between the interests of so- 
ciety and the personal welfare of the criminal, and 
that to make our system of prison dis*ipline trib- 
utary to the reformation of the prisoner Would be 
dangerous. But we express our solemn con “iction 
that no such conflict exists, and that the rea! in- 
terests of society and of the criminal are identical. 
To elevate the moral character of the prisoner 
and lift him above the power of temptation would 
do more than anything and everything else to 
secure the safety of the community, while a sys- 
tem that hardens and debases in order to punish 
him is and must be universally dangerous to the 
public welfare. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

—The American Social Science Association will 
meet in Detrvit on Tuesday, the 11th inst., and con- 
tinue its sessions for three days. David A. Wells, the 
President, will deliver an introductory address, and 
papers on important subjects will be read by Prof. 
Harris of St. Louis, Hon. J. A. Garfield of Obio, Ga- 
maliel Bradford of Boston, George Walker, Esq., of 
Springfield, Mass., Charles L. Brace of New York, and 
others. 

—Miss Ida Greeley, eldest daughter of the 
founder of the Tribune, was married, on Saturday 
last to Gen. Nicholas V. Smith, a gentleman of Ketr- 
tucky birth and a graduate of Harvard. The maitriage 


ceremony was performed according to the rites of 


the Catholic Church, at the house of Miss Greeley’s 
uncle, Mr. J. F. Cleveland. The bride and bridegroowm,. 


with Mrs. Cleveland and her two daughters, left on. 


the same day for Europe. 


—The success of the old ‘‘ Quaker City Expedi- 
tion,’’ so humorously immortalized in Mark Twain’s 
Innocents Abroad, is fair ground for believing im the 
good management of Mr. George Duncan’s proposed 
Palestine Trip this coming summer. He now an- 
nounces his completed arrangements for the steamer 
Morro Castle (a vessel very favorably known in the 
Havana trade), which is to be refitted with new state- 
rooms, etc. More than half the requisite complement 
of passages are already booked, which looks welt for 
the enterprise. The books remain open uatil May 20th. 


—The Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society 
has addressed a circular “to farmers, mechanics, and 
employers in the country,’ reminding them that 
‘** friendless and homeless boys,”’ from 14 to 18 years of 
age, may be procured on application to Mr. C. O’Con- 
nor, Superintendent of the News Boys’ Lodging 
Hlouse, 15 New Chambers Street, New York. The boys 
have had little training and are of rough habits, but 
they will be of use on a farm or ima shop. To employ 
them would be a charity to them and au advantage to 
the employers. 


—The “‘ bridling of the tongue” is declared by 
the Apostle James to be a duty of primary impor- 
tance, and if newspapers had been as common in his 
day as they are now, no doubt he would bave empha- 
sized the duty of editors to bridle their pens also, since 
they are even more potent for mischief than the 
tongue. Few things are more depressing to a Chris- 
tian heart than ‘“‘the bitter envying and strife”’ so 
often manifested in religious journais toward each. 
other. Every little difference in doctrine or practice 
is magnified into a cause of offense; and if one editor 
or writer happens to express a sentiment not quite in 
accordance with the prevailing standards, his words 
are eagerly caught up, and, by a little ingenious twist- 
ing, made the ground for inferences that he utterly 
abhors. Not long since, the Rev. Edward Abbott, 
ove of the editors of the Congregationalist, in discuss- 
ing the case of the young murderer, Pomeroy, suggest- 
ed that the time had come to consider whether, in some 


extreme cases, where death is inevitable, it may nof, 


for reasons of humanity, and under proper safeguards, 


be hastened by physicians or others. The suggestion 


seemed to us wholly uncalled for and to rest upon a 
very questionable foundation; but we saw no danger 
in it to the public morals or the safeguards of human 
life, and no more thought of attacking it than we. 
should of joining in Don Quixote’s fight with the 
windmills. But the harmless article was belabored by 
the religious press as if antichrist bimself were con- 
cealed in its sentences, until at last the writer was 
openly charged in some quarters with having put 
forth a proposition “to put te death one’s relations. 
who have become useless through sickness or old age.”’ 
And uow comes Mr. Abbott im a card, in which he 
says, “TI have never put forth such a monstrous and 
bhorvible proposition.”’ Of course not. 

—T wo prizes for the best two essays on each of 
the two following branches of the temperance ques- 
tion, viz.. 1. The Historical, Economical and Political; 
2. The Social, Educational and Religious, are offered 
by the National Temperance Society. The first prize 
in each case is $500; the second, $500. The essays 
should be of such character that, while adapted in 
style to interest the general reader, they will also meet 
the demands of seholarly criticism. The offers will 
remain open till July 1, 1876. Manuscripts (with the 
names and addresses of the writers by whom they ars 
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forwarded for competition, enclosed in separate sealed 
envelopes, not to be opened till after the award has 
beep made) should be forwarded to A. M. Powell, 58 
Reade Street, New York. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Two years since I came to the East, bringing a 
letter from a Western church, and presented the same 
to a sister church here with whose spirit I found myself 
in deep sympathy. Iwas received by vote, but required 
to assent publicly to the creed of this church. Upon 
examination, I was forced to the conclusion that by a 
public assent to the creed as worded I wow4d perjure 
myself ; for I must declare that I believe that whieh I, 
at least, feel very uncertain about. Shall I continue to 
suffer the ill-cffects of a lack of church-fellowship, or 
shall I outrage my conscience by coming under the 
yoke with a mental reservation ? 


ON’T lie. If aman is already a member of a 

church with the creed of which he has come to 
differ, he may remain if he finds himself in substantial 
unity with the spirit of the church, and if the church 
does pot insist upon his withdrawal. But the worst 
effect of putting a whole body of divinity into achurch 
creed is that it prompts men to mental reservations 
and ** substance of doctrine’’ subterfuges. Of all the 
thousands who <n our day profess to hold the West- 
minster Confession probably there is only a small band 
who valiantly hold it in the sense in which the West- 


clergymen in the Church of England who swear to the 
Thirty-Nine Articles with all sorts of reservations. 
But to you we say frankly, Don’t lie. There must be 
other churches in the city where you live whose fel- 
lowship would be a comfort to you, and whose creed 
is not so full of burrs as the one you essayed to join. 
Why not join one of them? But at all events, if you 
must go hungry for church fellowship, starve, but do 
not wrong your conscience with ‘‘mental reserva- 
tions.”’ If after a frank statement of your doubts, and 
of the sense in which you are willing to accept the 
creed, the church should consent to receive you, you 
might unite with it. 


2. We have in our family a dear little motherless girl 
of four years, who has one of the warmest loving hearts 
God ever made. But she also has a strong will, and 
when crossed is subject to terrible fits of passion. While 
they last she utterly refuses to obey the simplest re- 
quirement. Ina moment the storm is over, and she is 
80 sorry and sweet till another provocation. How shall 
this strong nature be taught loving and prompt obe- 
dience ? 

‘ Prompt obedience is not possible to all children. It 
is of no use to set up an ideal and think we may bring 
all children up to it. We must make allowance for 
the natural grain. In the case of this child, it is best 
to avoid everything that tends to put her under the 


command. Keep on her loving side as far as possible. 
When the insane anger seizes her, do not exact obedi- 
ence. Do not weakly yield or coax ber. Let her alone 
Be quiet and patient yourself. Remon- 
strunce is oil on fire. Silence is better. Trust, some- 
times, to the influence of time and the growth of her 
discretion to put her under restraint. 


8. In your paper of April 7th Mrs. Barr speaks of 
index-making ae a suitable employment for women. 
Can you tell me through your columns how I could 


You might apply to the large publishers. There are 


writer of that article will explain as far as possible if 
called upon at the Astor Library. We are not so sure 


as is our contributor. It is often done, we think, by 
proof-readers and others who are employed on salary 
and whe are not always busy. Then there are men 
and women about New York who, without having 
anything like fame, are known to publishers as good 
writers and useful literary people-of-all-work. Such 
jobs as the making of an index are likely to fall into 
their hands since they are already known. But we do 
not want to discourage anybody who wishes to try. 


4. Was President Lincoln a Deist? Did he write a 
book against Christianity ? 

President Lincoln’s religious opinions undoubtedly 
fiuctuated a great deal. There are many stories of his 
having spoken as an urbeliever in the early part of 
his life, and many touching stories of his faith at a 
later period. We do not remember to have heard that 
he ever wrote on theology. Most of the stories told in 
Lamar’s coarse biography are to be taken with allow- 
ance. A life of a great man by an author with the 
ability and taste of a village gossip must be read with 
caution. 


6. Is Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 10 vols., latest revised 
edition, a standard work ? 

Yes. The edition you refer to, advertised by T. S. 
Arthur & Co., has, we believe, one defect. It has an 
article taking partisan ground on the subject of tariff 
protection. In other regards it is good, 

MINOR QUERIES. 1.—Holbrook's Eating for Strength 
is published by Wood & Holbrook, New York; price, 
$1. President Hopkins on the Prayer Gauge is pub- 
lished by Dodd & Mead, New York, at 75 cents. 3.— 


The story of the thief on the cross in Luke is found ia | 


the Codex Sinaiticus. 4.—Munson’s Phonography is 

published by Harper & Brothers, New York; price $2. 

5.—Pére Hyacinthe's wife was a Mrs. Merriman. 6.— 

You will find the fullest account of American artists 
in The Book of the Artists, by Tuckerman, published 

by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, at $5. 7.—We 

cannot give the information sought about the * Aldo- 

brundine Wedding” in the Vatican Gallery. 


Che Sunday-School. 


for May 16, 


Lesson for May 9, Ruth i. 16-22; 
{. Sam., i. 21-28. 


The Lesson Committee would have heard no- 
word of criticism from any quarter had they devoted 
more than one Sunday to the study of Ruth. Stanley 
calls the book ‘‘one of those quiet corners of history 
which are the green spots of all time.’’ Certainly it is 
the story to win the young people’s attention; and, 
having gained that, some very beautiful and practical 
‘“‘*hints’’ could be effeetively lodged in their sympa- 
thetic minds. Scholars especially whose home life is 
like a picture will be drawn to it with its glimpses of 
tender affection and household devotion. Other con- 
siderations also add interest to this subject, since Ruth 
appears in the genealogical chain as the grandmother 
of David and the ancestress of the Saviour. With 
such a topic next Sunday’s half hour in the schools 
ought to be the most delightful of the quarter. 


President Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
adds his conviction to that of many others that there 
is a demand for a better class of teachers in the 
Sunday-schools than are generally found in them— 
“teachers who both know what the Bible contains 
ahd love its doctrines,” and who can illustrate its 
words and lessons with simplicity and readiness. ‘‘ The 
idea,”’ he says, “‘ that anybody can ‘ take a class’ is too 
common, and has led to the employment of teachers 
who are entirely unfitted for their work.’’ Nor does 
he take, we imagine, to many of the so-called modern 
“helps” for teachers and scholars, as they remind him 
ofa professor who ascribes the increasing ignorance of 
students in arithmetic to the improved methods of 
teaching that study! We cannot expect university 
thoroughness, however, in our Sunday-school iustruc- 
tion, though we do expect it to become much better 
than it is or has been. 


And as for this matter of instruction, we see 
that it comes up at the Baltimore International Con- 
vention next week, under the head of ‘‘ How to in- 
crease the teaching power in the Sunday-school.”’ It 
is to be hoped the how will be brought out in a very 
helpful and pointed mauner. If there have been any 
practical and persistent experiments made in this 
direction, let us have a full statement of their working 
and success. Theories can be worked up and talked at 
by anybody; there ought to be no toleration of them 
at the Convention, whether they bear on this or any 
other subject. 


Something more about the second Sunday serv- 
ice, and how it works on the new plan, comes this time 
through the Congregationalist, from the pen of Rev. 
Dr. Strong, of Waltham, Mass. For six months past 
they have had bo regular sermon in his church in the 
afternoon; but at the usual hour there are three sep- 
arate gatherings—the infant class in its room, the 
Sunday-school proper in the chapel, and all others in 
the church, with the pastor. The school engages in 
its regular exercises, while the pastor, after the open- 
ing prayer, gives his audience an exposition of the 
same passage of Scripture that is studied in the other 
rooms. In about three-quarters of an hour, at a signal 
from the organ, the school and infant class, whose 
rooms are on the same floor, enter the church and seat 
themselves by classes, or with their parents, and a 
brief service is held, consisting of prayer, singing, 
responsive reading, and an address by the pastor to 
the entire congregation, on the practical lessons from 
the subject that has been studied. This p rt of 
the exercises occupies about thirty-five minutes, the 
whole service, in its two parts, being not quite 
an hour and a half long. Now,as to results. Dr. 
Strong sums up that so far there has been quite an 
increase in the attendance at the Sunday - school 
proper; a much larger number of children stay to 
the succeeding brief service than used to remain to 
the afternoon sermon formerly ; a larger moruing 
congregation; a great deal more of Bible-study; and 
a marked relief from the hurry and fatigue felt by 
those who have heretofore attended both public serv- 
ices and the Sunday-school. Dr. Strong candidly adds 
the unfavorable results of the new plan, which are, 
mainly, a decrease in the attendance at the second 
service, though the average is kept up by the increase 
at the morning service, and a dislike of the change 
by persons whom it inconveniences, or who are not 
interested in the Sunday-school or in the expository 
preaching. But, comparing the results noted, it is to 
be inferred that the church is better off under the new 
plan, as the Sunday-school certainly is. This is the 
sixth or seventh instance we have alluded to where a 
change in the second service has helped to infuse new 
life into a parish, and whose particulars we have given 
for the benefit of such other congregations as feel the 
need of a similar change themselves, 


St, and St. Pichael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Ware. 


By MacDona.p, 
Author of “Alec Forbes,” “Robert Falconer,” “Wilfred Cume 
bermede,” ete. 
CHAPTER Vi. 
PREPARATIONS. 


REAT was the merriment in‘ Raglan Castle 

over the discomfiture of the bumpkins, and many 
were the compliments Tom received in parlor, nursery, 
kitchen, guard-room—every where—on the success of 
his hastily-formed scheme for the chastisement of their. 
presumption. The household had looked for a merry 
time on the occasion of the wedding, but had not ex- 
pected such a full cup of delight as had been pressed 
out for them betwixt the self-importance of the over- 
weening yokels and the inventive faculties of Tom 
Fool, All the evening one standing in any open spot 
of the castle might have heard, now on the one, now 
on the other side, renewed bursts of merriment ripple 
the air; but as the still autumn night crept on, the 
intervais between grew longer and longer, until at 
length all sounds ceased, and Silence took up her 
ancient reign, broken only by the occasional stamp of 
a horse or bow! of a watch-dog. But the earl, who, 
from simplicity of nature and peace of conscience com- ~ 
bined, was perhaps better fitted for the enjoyment 
of the joke—in a time when such ludifications were not 
yet considered unsuitable to the dignity of the highest 
position—than any other member of his household, 
had, through it all, showed a countenance in which, 
although eyes, lips, and voice shared in the laughter, 
there yet lurked a thoughtful doubt concerning the 
result. For he knew that, in some shape or other, and 
that certainly not the true one, the affair would be 
spread over the country, where now: prejudice against 
the catholics was strong and dangerous in proportion 
to the unreason of those who cherished it. Now also 
it was becoming pretty plain that except the king 
yielded every prerogative, and became the puppet 
which the mingled pride and apprehension of the par- 
liament would have him, their differences must ere 
long be referred to the arbitration of the sword, in 
which case there was no shadow of doubt in the mind 
of the earl as to the part befitting a peer of the realm. 
The king was a protestant, but no less the king; and 
not this man but his parents had sinned in forsaking 
the church—of which sin their offspring had now to 
bear the penalty, reaping the whirlwind sprung from 
the stormy seeds by them sown. For what were the 
puritans but the lawfully-begotten children of the so- 
called Reformation, whose spirit they inherited, and in 
whose footsteps they so closely followed? Inthe midst 
of such reflections, dawned slowly in the mind of the 
devout old man the enchanting hope that perhaps he 
might be made the messenger of God to lead back to 
the true fold the wandering feet of his king. But, fail 
or speed, in any result, so long as his castle held to- 
gether, it should stand for the king. Faithful catholio 
as he was, the brave old man was English to the back- 
bone, 

And there was no time to lose. This visit of search, 
let it have originated how it might, and be as despicable 
in itself as it was ludicrous in ita result, showed but too 
clearly how strovg the current of popular feeling was 
setting against all the mounds of social distinction, and 
not kingly prerogative alone. What preparations 
might be needful, must be prudent. 

That same night, then, long after the rest of the 
household had retired, three men took advantage of a 
tine half-moon to make a circuit of the castle, first along 
the counterscarp of the moat, and next along all 
accessible portions of the walls and battlements. They 
halted often, and, with much observation of the de- 
fenses, held earnest talk together, sometimes eagerly 
contending rather than disputing, but far more often 
mutually suggesting and agreeing. At length one of 
them, whom the others called Caspar, retired, and the 
earl was left with his son Edward, Lord Herbert, the 
only person in the castle who had gone to neither win- 
dow nor door to delight himself with the discomfiture 
of the parliamentary commissioners. 

They entered the long picture gallery, faintly lighted 
from its large wiadows to the court, but chiefly from 
the oriel which formed the northern end of it, where 
they pow sat down, the ear! being, for the second time 
that night, weary. Behind them was a long dim line 
of portraits, broken only by the great chimney-piece 
supported by human figures, all of carved stone, and 
before them, nearly as dim, was the moon-massed land- 
scape—a lovely view of the woodland, pasture, and red 
tilth to the northward of the castle. 

They sat silent for a while, and then the younger 


‘said: 


“I fear you are fatigued, my lord. It is late for you 
to be out of bed; nature is mortal” 

‘‘Thou sayest well; nature is mortal, my son. But 
therein lies the comfort—it cannot last. It were hard 
to say whether of the two houses stands the more in 
need of the hand of the maker.” 

“Were it not for villainous saltpeter, my lord, the 
castle would hold out well enough.”’ 

“And were it not for villainous gout, whioh is a. 
traitor within it, I see not why this other should not 
hold out as long. Be sure, Herbert, I shall not render 
the keep for the taking of the outworks.”’ 

‘I fear,” said his son, wishing to change the subject, — 
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‘this part where we now are is the most liable to hurt 
from artillery.” | 

“Yes, but the ground in front is not such as they 
would readiest plant it upon,’’ said the earl. ‘* Do not 
let us forecast evil, only prepare for it.” 

‘‘ We shall do our best, my lord—with your lordship’s 
good counsel to guide us.” 

** You shall lack nothing, Herbert, that either counsel 
or purse of mine may reach unto.” 

“TI thank your lordship, for much depends upon 
both. And so I fear will his majesty find—if it comes 
to the worst.”’ 

A brief pause followed. 

“Thinkest thou not, Herbert,” said the earl, slowly 
and thoughtfully, ‘it ill suits that a subject should 
have and to spare, and his liege go begging?” 

** My father is pleased to say so.”’ 

‘*T am but evil pleased to say so. 
—what man can be pleased to part with bis money? 
And while my king is poor, I must be rich for him. 
Thou will not accuse me, Herbert, after Iam gone to 
the rest, that I wasted thy substance, lad ?”’ 

‘**So long as you still keep wlterewithal to give, I shall 
be content, my lord.” ~ : 

** Well, time willshow. I but tell thee what runneth 
in my mind, for thou and I, Herbert, have bosomed no 
secrets. I willto bed. We must go the round again 
to-morrow—with the sun to hold us a candle.”’ 

The next day the same party made a similar circuit 
three times—in the morning, at noon, and in the even- 
ing—that the full ljght might uncover what the shad- 
ows had hid, and that the shadows migbt show what a 
perpendicular light could not reveal. There is all the 
difference as to discovery whether a thing is lying un- 
der the shadow of another or casting one of its own. 

After this came a review of the outer fortifications— 
if, indeed, they were worthy of the name—inclosing the 
gardens, the old tilting yard, now used as a bowling- 
green, the home-farmyard, and such other outlying 
portions under the stewardship of Sir Ralph Black- 
stone and the governorship of Charles Somerset, the 
earl’s youngest son. It was here that the most was 
wanted; and the next few days were chiefly spent in 
surveying these works, and drawing plans for their 
extension, strengthening, and connection—especially 
about the stables, armorer’s shop, and smithy, where 
the building of new defenses was almost immediately 
set on foot. 

A thorough examination of the macbinery of the 
various portcullises and drawbridges followed; next 
an overbauling of the bolts, chains, and other defenses 
of the gates. Then came an inspection of the ordnance, 
from cannons down to drakes, through a gradation of 
names as uncouth to our ears and as unknown to the 
artillery descended from them, as many of the Christ- 
ian names of the puritans are to their descendants of- 
the presentday. At length, to conclude the inspection, 
Lord Herbert and the master of the armory held con- 
sultation with the head armorer, and the mighty 
accumuldtion of weapons of all sorts was passed under 
the most rigid scrutiny; many of them were sent to 
the forge, and others carried to the ground-floor of the 
keep. 

Presently things began to look busy ina quiet way 
- about the place. Men were at work blasting the rocks 
in a quarry not far off, whence laden carts went creep- 
ing to the castle, but this was oftener in the night. 
Some of them drove into the paved court, for here and 
there a buttress was wanted inside, and of the battle- 
ments not a few were weather-beaten and out of repair. 
These the earl would have let alone, on the ground that 
they were no longer more than ornamental, and there- 
fore had better be repaired after the siege, if such 
- should befall, for the big guns would knock them 
about like cards; but Caspar reminded him that every 
time the ball from a cannon, culvering, or saker missed 
the parapet, it remained a sufficient bar to the bullet 
that might equally avail to carry off the defenseless 
gunner. The earl, however, although he yielded, 
maintained that the flying of the wall when struck 
was a more than counterbalancing danger. 

The stock of provisions began to increase. The dry 
larder, which lay under the court, between the kitchen 
and buttery, was by degrees filled with gammons and 
flitches of bacon, well dried and smoked. Wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and pease were stored in the granary, and 
potatoes in a pit dug in the orchard. 

Strange faces in the guard-room caused wonderings 
and questions amongst the women. The stables began 
to fill with horses, and “‘more man’”’ to go about the 
farmyard and outhouses. 


CHAPTER VII. 
REFLECTIONS. 


EFT alone with Lady, his mare, Richard could 

not help brooding—rather than pondering—over 
what the old woman had said. Not that fora moment 
he contemplated as a possibility the acceptance of the 
witch's offer. To come himself into any such close 
relations with her as that would imply, was in repul- 
siveness second only to the idea of subjecting Dorothy 
to her influences. For something to occupy his hands, 
that his mind might be restless at will, he gave his 
mare a careful currying, then an extra feed of oats, 
‘and then a gallop; after which it was time to go to bed. 
I doubt if anything but the consciousness of crime 
will keep healthy youth awake, and, as such conscious- 
ness is generally far from it, youth seldom counts the 


‘watches of the night. Richard soon fell fast asleep, 


and dreamed that his patron saint—alas for his prot- 
estantism!—appeared to him, handed him a lance 
headed with a single flasbing diamond, and told him 
to go and therewith kill the dragon. But just as he 
was asking the way to the dragon’s den, that he might 
perform his behest, the saint vanished, and, feeling 
the lance melting away in his grasp, he gradually 
woke to find it gone. 

After a long talk with his father in the study, he 
was left to his own resources for the remainder of the 
day; and, as it passed and the night drew on, the offer 


' of the witch kept growing upon his imagination, and 
‘his longing to see Dorothy became stronger and 
stronger, until at last it was almost too intense to be 
borne. He had never before known such a possession, 
-and was more than half inclined to attribute it to the 
‘arts of Mother Rees. 

Bethink thee, son | 


His father was busy in his study below, writing 
letters—an employment which now occupied much of 


his time; and Richard sat alone in a chamber in the 


upper part of one of the many gables of the house, 
which he had occupied longer than he: could remem- 
ber.- lts one small projecting lozenge-paned window 
looked towards Dorothy’s home. Some years ago he 
had been able to see her window from it through a gap 
in the trees, by favor of which, indeed, they bad 


indulged in a system of communications by means of 
| colored flags—so satisfactory that Dorothy not only 


pressed inte the service all the old frocks she could 
find, but got into treuble by cutting up one almost 
new for the enlargement of the somewhat limited 
scope of their telegraphy. In this window he now sat, 
sending his soul through the darkness, milky with the 
clouded light of half an old moon, towards the ancient 
sun-dial, where Time stood so still that sumetimes 
Richard had known an hour there pass in a moment. 

Never until now had he felt enmity in space: it had 
been hitherto rather as a bridge to bear him to Doro- 
thy than a guif to aivice him from her presence; but 
now, through the interpenetrative power of feeling, 
their alienation had affected all around as well as 
within him, and space appeared as a solid enemy, and 
darkness as an unfriendly enchantress, each doing 
what it could to separate betwixt him and the being 
to whom his soul was drawn as—no, there was no as 
for such drawing. No opposition of mere circum- 
stances could have created the feeling; it was the 
sense of an inward separation taking form outwardly. 
For Richard was now but too well convinced that he 
had no power of persuasion equal to the task of mak- 
ing Dorothy see things as he saw them. The dividing 
influence of imperfect opposing goods is potent as that 
of warring good and evil, with this important differ- 
ence, that the former is but for a season, and will one 
day bind as strongly as it parted, while the latter is 
essential, absolute, impassable, eternal. 

To Dorothy, Richard seemed guilty of overweening 
arrogance and its attendent presumption; she could 
not see the form ethereal to which he bowed. To 
Richard, Dorothy appeared the dupe. of superstition; 
he could not see the god that dwelt within the idol. 
To Dorothy, Richard seemed to be one who gave the 


holy name of truth to nothing but the offspring of his 


own vain fancy; to Richard, Dorothy appeared one 
who so little loved the truth that she was ready to 
accept anything presented to her as such by those who 
themselves loved the word more than the spirit, and 
the chrysalis of safety better than the wings of power, 


But it is only for a time that any good can to the good | 


appear evil, and at this very moment Nature, who in 
her blindness is stronger to bind than the farthest- 
seeing intellect to loose, was urging him into ber 
presence; and the heart of Dorothy, notwithstanding 
her initiative in the separation, was leaning as lovingly 
as} sadly after the youth she had left alone with the 
defaced sun-dial, the symbol of Time’s weariness. Had 
they, however, been permitted to meet as they would, 
the natural result of ever-renewed dissension would 
have been a thorough separation in heart, no heavenly 
twilights of loneliness giving time for the love which 
grows like the grass to recover from the scorching heat 
of intellectual jar and friction. 

The waning moon at length peered warily from be- 
hind a bank of cloud, and her dim light melting 
through the darkness filled the night with a dream of 
the day. Richard was no more of a poet or dreamer 
of dreams, than is any honest youth so long as love 
holds the bandage of custom away from his eyes. The 
poets are they who all their life long contrive to see 
over or through the bandage; but they would, I doubt, 
have but few readers, had not Nature decreed that all 
youths and maidens shall, for a period, be it long or 
short, become aware that they too are of the race of 
the singers—shall, in the journey of their life at least 
pass through the zone of song: some of them recognize 
it as the region of truth, and continue to believe in it 
still when it seems to have vanished from around 
them; others scoff as it disappears, and curse them- 
selves for dupes. Through this zone Richard was now 


passing. Hence the moon wore to him a sorrowful | 


face, and he felt a vague sympathy in her regard, that 
of one who was herself in trouble, half the light of her 
lord’s countenance withdrawn. For science had not 
for him interfered with the shows of things by a 
partial revelation of their realities. He had not 
learned that the face of the moon is the face of a 
corpse-world, that the sadness upon it is the sadness 
of utter loss, that her light bas in it no dissolved smile, 
is but the reflex from a lifeless mirror; that of all the 
orbs we know best she can have least to do with 


lovers’ longings and losses, she alone having no love 
left in her, the cold cinder of a quenched world. Not 
an out-burnt cinder, though! she needs but to be cast 
again into the furnace of the sun. 

As it was, Richard had gazed at her hardly for a 
minute when he found the tears running down his face, 
and starting up ashamed of the unmanly weakness, 
hardly knew what he was doing before he found him- 
self in the open air. From tbe hall clock came the 
first stroke of twelve as he closed the door behind him. 
It was the hour at which Mother Rees bad offered him 
a meeting with Dorothy, but it was assuredly with no 
expectation of seeing her that he turned his steps 
towards her dwelling. : 

(To be continued.) 


ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON. 
By PAUL GERHARDT, 1650. 


HOU’RT mine, yes, still thou art mine own! 
Who tells me thou art lost? 
But yet thou art not mine alone, 
I own that he who crossed 
My hopes hath greatest right in thee; 
Yea, though he ask and take from me 
Thee, O my son, my heart’s delight, 
My wish, my thought, by day and night. 


Ah! might I wish, ah! might I choose, 
Then thou, my Star, shouldst live, 

And giadiy for thg sake I'd lose 
All else that life can give. 

Oh, fain I'd say: Abide with me, 

The sunshine of my house to be, 

No other joy but this I crave, 

To love thee, darling, to my grave! 


Thus saith my heart, and means it well, 
God meaneth better still ; 
My love is more than words can tell, 
His love is better still ; 
I am a father, He the Head 
And Crown of fathers, whence is shed 
The life and love from which have sprung 
All blessed ties in old and young. 


I long for thee, my son, my own, 
And He who once hath given 
Will have thee now beside His throne; 
To live with Him in heaven. 
I cry, Alas! my light, my child! 
But God hath welcome on him smiled, 
And said: * My child, I keep thee near, 
For there is naught but gladness here.’ 


O blessed word, 0 deep decree, 

More holy than we think ! 
With God no grief or woe can be, 

No bitter cup to drink, 
No sickening hepes, no want or care, 
No hurt can ever reach him there; 
Yes, in that Father's sheltered home 
I know that serrow cannot come. 


We pass our nights in wakeful thought 
For our dear children’s sake ; 

Al) day our anxious toil hath sought 
How best for them to make 

A future safe from care or need, 

Yet seldom do our schemes succeed ; 

How seldom does their future prove 

What we had planned for those we love! 


How many a child of promise fair 
Ere now hath gone astray, 

By ill example taught to dare 
Forsake Christ’s holy way. 

Oh, fearful the reward is then, 

The wrath of God, the scorn of men! 

The bitterest tears that e’er are shed 

Are his who mourns a child misied, 


But now I need not fear for thee, 
Where thou art, all is well; 

For thou thy father’s face doth see, 
With Jesus thou dost dwell! 

Yes, cloudless joys around him shiae, 

His heart shall never ache like mine, 

He sees the radiant armies giow 

‘That keep and guide us bere below ; 


He hears their singing evermore, 
His little voice, too, sings, 

He drinks of wisdom deepest lore, 
He speaks of secret things 

That we can never see or know 

Howe’er we seek or strive below, 

While yet amid the mists we stand 

That veils this dark aud tearful land. 


Oh, that I could but watch afar, 
And hearken but awhile 

‘Po that sweet song that hath no jar, 
And see his heavenly smile, 

As he doth praise the holy God, 

Who made him pure for that abode! 

In tears of joy, full well I know, 

This burdened heart would overflow. 


And I should say : Stay here, my son, 

* My wild laments are o’er, 
Oh, well for thee that thou hast won, 

I call thee back no more; 

But come, thou fiery chariot, come, 
And bear me swiftly to that home, 
Where he with many a loved one dwells, 
And evermore of gladness tells! 


Then be it as my Father wills, 
' [ will not weep for thee ; 
Thou livest, joy thy spirit fills, 
Pure sunshine thou dost see, 
The sunshine of eternal rest ; 
Abide, my child, where thou art biest ; 
I, with our friends, will onward fare, 
And when God wills shall find thee there. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. XI.,.No,.18.. 


The Church. 


HOME. 


Over one hundred new members were received 
into Plymouth Church on the first Sunday in May. 
At the preparatory lecture, the Friday evening pre- 
vious, one of the number was baptized by the pastor, 
im accordance with her wishes, by immersion. 


President MecCosh’s grand scheme of a Pan- 
Presbyterian Confederation meets with unexpected 
favor from the unsuspected number of thirty-cight 
different Presbyterian bodies. A conference of the 
committees of all these churches is to be held in Lon- 
don in July. 


Some three or four hundred dollars passed into 
the treasury of the Boston Woman’s Board of Missions 
last week, representing the entrance fees to a spelling- 
match in New Haven, at which forty Yale academic, 
scientific, and theological students allowed themselves 
with great gallantry to be vanquished, orthographic- 
ally, by as many young ladies. 


Mr. Whittle, the Chicago lay-preacher, who has 
been doing some good work in Detroit, Louisville, 
Cincinnati, and other places, is spoken of by bis for- 
mer pastor, Rev. Dr. Wm. W. Patton, as from the 
first an earnest worker in the Sunday-school, and a 
thoroughly Christian business man. It seems that he 
has left a fine salaried position to devote his whole 
time to his new calling; and the success of his preach- 
ing proves his devotion and justifies his choice. 


No very important questions are expected to 
come up before the Presbyterian General Assembly, 
which meets at Cleveland on the 20th, unless the mat- 
ter of fraternal union with the Southern branch is 
Giscussed again. The overture making the office of 
elder run through a term of years, instead of for 
life, has been approved by nearly two-thirds of the 
Presbyteries, and will probably secure the necessary 
vote. The Soutbern Church Aszembly meets at St. 
Louis about the same time. 


Notice is given that the American Sunday- 
School Union will celebrate its fifty-first anniversary 
in the Academy of Music, New York, Tuesday evening, 
May 18th. Hon. Wm. E. Dodge is to preside, and 
representative speakers from various sections of the 
country will be present. A choir of several hundred 
children and teachers from the Sunday-schools of the 
city is being trained to sing upon the occasion. Tick- 
ets of admission are necessary, but they can be pro- 
cured gratis at the rooms of the Society in the Bible- 
House. 


Benevolent bequests being considered by world- 
ly heirs as fair objects to fight against at law, a Massa- 
chusetts gentleman has removed the temptation in his 
case by striking the legacy from his will and paying 
the sum down when he could do it himself. By this 
thoughtful testamentary attention he makes four 
societies happy: the American Board, the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, the College Society, and the Am. 
Missionary Association; the former receiving six thou- 
sand dollars, aud the three latter two thousand dollars 
apiece. 


The Old South Church Society, Boston, is pay- 
ing out money liberally for its new edifice, which will 
range up to nearly half a million in cost before they 
are through with it. The building will be modern, 
but past memories will revive in the name it will go 
by, ‘‘The Old South Meeting-House.”” Rev. Dr. Man- 
ning, the pastor, has a salary of six thousand dollars 
and the free use of the parsonage for the first year. 
A new organ, of course, such a church must have, but 
the historic bell transferred from the old house will 
furnish pleasanter music to the ears of the elder 
parishioners. 


An unusually fervent scene is reported to have 
occurred at the annual meeting of the Presbyterian 
Woman's Board of Foreign Missions at Milwaukee, in 
connection with offering contributions to a memorial 
fund. Prayers and addresses were made in deep sym- | 
pathy with the cause, and when Mias Rhea, a returned 
missionary, spoke, the emotions of her hearers were 
visibly affected. One lady offered a twenty-five dol- 
lar ring, another a silk dress, another a diamond ring, 
and then money in five dollar bills came showering in 
until the sum of seven hundred and fifty dollars was 
contributed. The entire anniversary was especially 
interesting. 


Zion’s Herald defends the Methodist three year 
system of pastorates agaiust some recent propositions 
to change it, with the argument, which many will 
except to, that revivals are less likely to occur in 
churches with permanent pastors than where there is 
& constant exchange in the ministry. “ Every man,” 
it says, “has a special, personal gift, which awakens 
fresh interest upon its first development. When a 
community becomes wonted to the modes of thought 
and expressions of a pastor, although he may be 
greatly esteemed, he has lost one of his strongest 
elements of success in awakening attention to the 


truths he prescuts. In the settled pastorate a reviyal 


is quite sure to follow the installment of a new and 
earnest minister, and when the fresh itinerant zeal- 
ously enters upon his new charge there is a vital thrill 
felt throughout all the instrumentalities of the church. 
One of the most eloquent and devoted young Congre- 
gational clergymen of New England remarked to the 
wriier, many years ago, after he had preached five 
years in a large town, and was then apparently as 
popular as ever with his audiences, tbat he was con- 
scious of having preached his most effectual discourses 
and of having exercised his strongest influences over 
his hearers. He could not recur to these vital truths 
of the Gospel constantly without weakening his own 
power and their importance in the estimation of his 
people.’’ But, on the other hand, a very large num- 
ber of instances could be given where pastors have 
had frequent and refreshing revival seasons running 
through their single pastorate for many years. 


The matter of fraternal union between the 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians is revived by 
the action of the New York Presbytery, which hopes 
that the next Assembly will keep up its efforts towards 
the desired end, notwithstanding the failure of the 
late Baltimore conference. The Richmond Presby- 
terian says it will be of no use, unless the Northern 
branch takes back unequivocally all the harsh things 
it said of the Southern body at the beginning of the 
war. While this is refused, it declares, there “is not 
an element entering into our views of religion, not a 
sentiment of Christian honor and duty we have im- 
bibed through life, which does not absolutely despise 
and abhor the very idea of such a heartless formality.” 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Rev. Davis S. Brainerd, of |. 


the First Congregational Church at Lyme, Coun., died 
on the 30th ult. He was another of the long-terin 
pastors in that State, having been settled over his 
parish for thirty-four years. He graduated from Yale 
in 1854.—The Methodist Church loses one of its promi- 
nent ministers in the death of Rev. Dr. Joseph B. 
Wakeley, of New York. He was also quite well known 
as an author.—Cardinal McCloskey was publicly in- 
vested with his new title and functions last week in 
this city with great pomp and effect. , This snubbing 
of our simple ways will doubtless be looked upon by 
the fearful as the first blow struck at our republican 
institutions.—Rey. J. B. Willcox, of Jersey City, ac- 
cepts a call to the Stamford, Ct., Congregational 
Church,—The Hartford Courant of April 17th says: 
**Rev. Dr. Bushnell is slowly and steadily regaining 
his strength, and his friends look forward with cheer- 
ful confidence to his soon being again among them. 
Wednesday was his birthday anniversary, on which he 
was seventy-three years old. He is now able to sit up 
a littleand to move about somewhat, although he is 
not strong enough yet to receive the many greetings 
that are awaiting him.’’—The English naval authori- 
ties explain that no chaplain can go with the proposed 
Arctic expedition because every available cubic foot 
on board the vessel has already been appropriated 
with the greatest exactness.—Rev. W. H. Fenn, of 
Portland, learned to his loss lately that ‘“ thieves 
break through and steal’ without respect of persons. 
His house was robbed in his absence. 


FOREIGN. 


There is a good prospect that English church 
graveyards will be opened to the Nonconformists 
without restrictions as to the form of the burial ser- 
vice, and an end put to the funeral scandals that come 
up periodically. This, at least, is the object of the 
Burials Bill now before Pariiament. The Church Re- 
view puts the argument in favor of its passage in a 
nutshell: “We have left off forcing Dissenters to be 
christened and married by the Church, why should 
we have a ghoul-like hankering after their corpses?" 


Images and figures, it is finally decided on ap- 
peal, are not objectionable features in the decoration 
of a church of the English Establishment, provided 
they do not give occasion for any idolatrous or super- 
stitious practices. This judgment disposes of the 
Exeter reredos case, which has excited considerable 
interest as testing the right of the ritualists to intro- 
duce as many of these figures as they choose into their 
churches and put them in conspicuous positions. It 
would seem that they now have the widest license 
they could wish in this respect. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson, in the course of his ar- 
chological researches in sacred history, has lately 
made the interesting discovery that the Babylonians 
believed that there were two distinct races of maakind 
—the dark race and the fair. The grounds of this 
division of the human family are unknown, but the 
dark race appears to correspond to the Adamites or 
sons of Adam in Genesis, while the fair race agrees 
with the “sons of God,” in the same book. Many of 
the legends told with respect to the period between 
the fall of man and the flood relate to those races, and 
the two gods, Hea, lord 6f the sea, and Merodach, his 
son, the god of Babylon, figure prominently in them. 
According to the Babylonians, violence and strife 
filled the earth after the fall, and the anger of the gods 
at this brought about the deluge. The flood marked 
the first great division in the history of the Valley of 


the Euphrates, and it was followed, according to 
them, by the return ef the survivors from the deluge 
to Babylonia, where they again set themselves up 
against the gods, and founded the city aud tower on 
the site of Babylon. Mr. Geo. Smith, of the British: 


Museum, continues his studies in the same direction: 


with enthusiasm and success. 


Mr. Moody at last accounts had commenced work. 
amoug London's “upper ten” at the West End. Her 
Majesty's Opera House at the Haymarket has been 
opened; and, as a further: indueement for attendance, 
the first tier of boxes is reserved for the aristocracy, 
who are provided with tickets to save them the annoy- 
ance of having to run their chance for seats. At the 
opening service this part was well filed by some two 
or three thousand persons, and at. the subsequent 
Bible-reading the house was crowded to the roof. . 


The effect of these meetings is yet to appear, but it is. 


something that such audiences ean be gathered at all. 


All the prophecies ,of the utter ruin that would. 


befall the [rish Episcopal Chureh upon its disestablish--_ 


ment seem to have been.a needless waste of breath, as 
that church holds its head as high as ever. Financially 
it is on a good footing, and in its poticy and legislation 
it is awake to the best views of things. For instance, 
its representative body has, among other matters, just 
voted to strike out the “damnatory clause” of the 
Athanasian Creed, by a large majority, besides revis- . 
ing the Prayer-book to the extent of clearing it of 


taint. of sacerdotalism or of Romanism.” The 


Church liberation party. in England very naturally 
like to circulate such facts as these to show the feasi-- 
bility of disestablishment on their side of the chaunrl. 


English Congregational pastors lose a hosom 
{friend in the death of Rev. James Ferguson, af Lon- 
don, through whose efforts, largely, their ‘“ mimisters’ 
retiring fund” has been raised to the noble sum of. 
half a million dollars. His idea was to enable every 
aged and infirm pastor to retire from the ministry 
with dignity, and to enjoy the evening of his life in 
comfort. ‘* The thought,” says the English Indepen- 
dent, ‘was benevolent and blessed. It took with the 
churches; the money poured into the treasury; the 
late Sir Francis Crossley, before his death, forwarded 
a large sum towards the amount. and Mr. Samuel 
Morley and others gave of their abundance.’’ Nor 
was Dr. Ferguson satisfied here. He thought of the 
widows and families of ministers, and raised a hundred. 
thousand dollar fund for the former. The friends of 
the deceased were moving, at the time of his death, to. 
present him with some memorial of their esteem and 
affection. 

The ‘‘ nominally Christian countries ” which the 
Amerian Board has added to its field of operations 
seem to be about as hard to impress as those which are 
not Christian in any sense. In Austria, for instance, 
the opposition to Rev. Mr. Schauffler’s mission at 
Brunun is open and bitter. The books and traets which 
he gave the people bave been taken away from them 
and torn up or burned. He and his wife bave been 
summoned before the authorities, to answer the com- 
plaints made against them by the priests, of legally 
distributing literature and enticing minor ehildren 
into their meeting, and they have also been peremp- 


torily forbidden to hold any meeting, public or private. | 


Mr. Schauffler has appealed to the Governor of Mo- 
ravia, whose decisicn has not been announeed. No 
doubt Germany’s repressive policy towards the Jesuits 
sharpens the latter’s hate of Protestantism every- 
where else. But, of course, the American mission- 
aries in Austria are not to be forced out of that fleld 
by anything which looks like persecution or priestly 
fanaticism. 

One of the first subjects introdueed into the 
Convocation of the two houses of English Bishops 
now in session in London was the matter of the Fast- 


ward position, which has provoked much discussion | 


lately. The question is whether the position a clergy- 
man takes at the altar, during part of the commun- 
ion service, standing towards the east, or in any other 
direction, carries with it any special signification,— 
whether it symbolizes doctrine. The Bishop’s Com- 
mittee report that there is no necessary or natural 
connection between that position and Romish error. 
They are equally persuaded that the use of the other 
position is quite cousistent with the due recognition 
of the dignity and effiicacy of the Sacrament. They 
are also of the opinion that a time of feverish excite- 
ment is an exceedingly dangerous one for making 
changes in these rubrics; and having carefully con- 
sidered the many difficulties which surround the whole 
question, and having taken into account both the 
strength and the diversity of the feelings which exist 
on the subject, they have come to the conclusion that 
it will tend most to the peace and stability ef the 
Church that the present diversity of usage should not 
be interfered with. At the same time they think that 
it should be authoritatively declared that by the rec- 
ognition of this diversity of position no sanction is 
intended to be given to any dectrine other than whai 
is set forth in the Prayer-book and in the Articles of 
the Church of England. The whole question, accord- 
ing to the last mail, was becoming the subject of a 
very warm debate between the bishops, the result of 
which we hope to ncte next week, 
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Che Teck. 


[From Tucsday, April 27, to Monday, May 3.) 


Red Cloud, Spotted Tail, and the other I[ndi- 
ans whose claims in regard to the Black Hills region 
are now s0 interesting to so mapvy adventurously dis- 
posed miners, have found a new friend in Professor 
Marsh, of Yale College. The fame of this gentleman’s 
discoveries of fossils has spread throughout the sci- 
entific world, and the exploring parties which he has 
so successfully led have for several years past been 
watched with general interest. Last year the Profes- 
sor penetrated the outskirts of the Black Hills, but was 
unable to obtain the consent of the owners to a far- 
ther advance. He held a council, however, with some 
of the leading chiefs and heard their complaints, prom- 
ising to intercede with the President. Red Cloud and 
his brothers declared that they were cheated by the 
agents in waya innumerable, and gave Professor Marsh 
samples of Government rations with which in his 
hands he has lately been to Washington. The Indian 
Commissioner expressed it as his belief that the sugar 


had been wet, that the black-beans had never really 


been served out as coffee, and that the flour was sam- 
pled from some served out years ago. Several of our 
worst Indian outbreaks have been nominally due to 
the issue of inferior or worthless supplies, and as Red 
Cloud has a good reputation on the plains as one of the 


‘best of his rave, we are not inclined wholly to discredit 


his story. Professor Marsh evidently believes it, and, 
although perhaps he may be a better judge of the 
bones of extinct animals than of low-grade groceries, 
we are disposed to think that Red Cloud is not wholly 
in the wrong. That all is not as it should be in the 
management of Indian affairs is almost a matter of 
course in the present state of our civil service, but the 
Commissioner’s plea that an honest man cannot be 
had as agent at 1,500 a year does not qf uecessity carry 
conviction. 


Supplementary to these somewhat informal and 
unsatisfactory interviews was the testimony of Pro- 
fessor Marsh before the Board of Indian Commission- 


ers in this city on Wednesday evening. His appear- 


ance as a witness on this important subject seems to 


-be regarded as providential by all who have the inter- | 


ests of the Indians really at heart. As a scientific 
man, he naturally objects to the average Indian as an 
obstacle to fossil hunting, but since it lies in his power 
to render this peaceful search dangerous in the last 
degree, the Professor has felt justified in adopting a 


policy of conciliation. The foregoing paragraph indi- 


cates some of the Indian’s trials as represented by him- 
self. In some instances, doubtless, he exaggerates and 
lies. But in others, his version is not out of the way. 
At all events, Professor Marsh is a trustworthy wit- 
ness so far as facts are concerned, and in matters of 
judgment his testimony as reported would seem 


- equally worthy of confidence. One noteworthy con- 


trast described by the Professor is the different way in 
which the issue of supplies is managed by agents and 


‘by army officers. In one case there is absolutely no 


check upon dishonesty, and in the other every possible 
safeguard is taken. Moreover, the agent is often a 


“ person unfitted by education or experience for such 


duties, while the officer has throughout his military 
That 
the work of one should be at loose ends, and that of 
the other nearly perfect is a foregone conclusion. 
Professor Marsh suggests the idea of making herdsmen 
of the Indians, confining them to their reservations, 
and is evidently of one mind with General Sherman 


‘in regard to doing away with agencies and turning 


over Indian affairs to the management of army 


-officers. 


Oshkosh, Wis., Detroit, Cincinnati, Boston, New 
York, Newburgh, N. Y., Louisville, Covington, Ky., 
Sing Sing, N. Y., and Newton, Mass., are mentioned in 
Friday’s mornivg papers as having suffered in a greater 
or less degree from fire; and if we should complete the 
list for the week it would include Pittsburgh, Wilkes- 
barre, Montpelier, Vermont, and other towns. Of all 
these, the busy littie city of Oshkosh is the heaviest 
loser, its chief source of wealth, the lumber trade, 
proving in this instance its most ruinous investment. 
The fire began in a saw-mill on the appropriately 
named Sawdust Avenue, almost wholly occupied by 
highly inflammable material, and, driven by the hurri- 
cane witich is usually at hand on such occasions, seems 
to have made a clean sweep of the business section of 
the town. Hundreds of families are unhoused, and 
many men who were well to do on Thursday morning 
have now to begin over again. In this city the well- 


‘known Union League Club house was largely damaged, 


with many valuable war-relics which it contained, and 
at Louisville the library of Audubon was entirely 
destroyed. 


The location of insurable property in regions 
where it is well known that strong winds blow during 
the greater part of the year is very properly coming 
to be considered by fire underwriters as a basis for the 


calculation of their rates. The Signal Bureau has, 


unless we are misinformed, been consulted in regard 
to the facts, and a ate to its records affords all 
desired information. A city which is likely to be 
‘visited by a gale say two hundred days in the year is 
more likely, in an easily calculable proportion, to meet 


q 


] 


the fate of Chicago than is one which is visited by 
high winds on only fifty daysin the year. A scientific 
arrangement of streets might largely reduce the prob- 
abilities of destructive conflagrations even where hurri- 
canes are nearly chronic, but with the reckless example 
of Chicago before us this is hardly to be expected. 
Wooden buildings, we understand, are erected regard- 
less of the laws and i ite of the protests of under- 
writers. The fact is that\as a people we rather enjoy 
taking our chances. e are burned up now and 
then it is charged to profit and loss, and we begin 
over again. Nevertheless, it were better if by the 
exercise of judicious prudence we could make it worth 
the while of insurance companies to give us lower 
rates. 


Ex-Judge Edwards Pierrepont succeeds Mr. 
Williams as Attorney-General. He isa Yale graduate 
of 1837, a classmate of Chief-Justice Waite and of 
William M. Lvarts, and for many years a distinguished 
member of the New York bar. The rumor to which 
we gave currency last week as to the mention of Gen. 
Butler as a possible successor of Mr. Williams was 
printed under the impression that no one would seri- 
ously credit the story for a moment any more than we 
did ourselves. It is, however, gravely asserted that 
the President urged his claims to the office in a Cabinet 
meeting, and was only with difficulty persuaded to 
withdraw his name. As this story has been somewhat 
extensively circulated by enemies of the President, it 
is worth while to recur to the subject to sav that it has 
no reasonable foundation. It is, in short, one of those 
aids to party success of which our blessed system of 
politics is so prolific. 


Among the methods of securing other people's 
money, there is one which will bear a good deal of 
supervision at the hands of the state. We refer to the 
plan of payiug by installments. In all the large towns 
this system is pursued with more or less success, and 
no doubt in many cases with honesty and profit on 
both sides. It has lately come to light, however, that 
abuses of the most oppressive character exist, and 
righteous decisions have been rendered in this city 
and Philadelphia re-imbursing poor women who had 
been persuaded to buy sewing-machines on easy terms, 
and found themselves unable, after having made 
several payments, to carry out their contracts, It 
appears that agents use every effort to induce pur- 
chase terms, and we all know how easy it looks in 
advance to pay a dollar or two at considerable in- 
tervals. Work is in some instances promised and 
withdrawn when the payments are nearly finished. 
This too often makés it impossible for the purchaser 
to fulfill the bargain, whereupon the machine is seized 
and all previous payments are declared forfeit. Such 
a system is capable of infinite abuse, and it isa good 
thing that two, at least, of the rascals who engage in 
it have been brought to justice. 


Two English naval vessels, the Alert, Captain 
Nares, and the Discovery, Commander Markbam, were 
placed in commission a few days since, and will sail for 
the Arctic Sea early in June. All the resources of science 
have been employed in perfecting the outfit of the 
hundred souls and more who compose the crews. 
Captain Nares is au Arctic navigator of twenty years’ 
experience, and his subordinates have been selected 
with the gyeatest care. Perhaps the most important 
element of success is the fact that no question can 
arise as to authority. Naval discipline is to prevail 
throughout. The two vessels will proceed up the west 
coast of Greenland, fight their way through the al- 


| ways difficult ice-floes of Melville Bay, and part com- 


pany in some available bay as far north as may be, the 
Discovery going betimes into winter quarters, and the 
Alert proceeding as far north as she can get before 
making all secure for the Arctic night. The crew of 
the Alert will endeavor to reach the Pole with sledges 
during the winter. A third vessel will be sent out 
next year, when we may expect to get our first news 


of the success of the expedition. Never has an ex- 


ploring party sailed under such favorable auspices, 
and in view of what bas already been accomplished it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that Captain Nares 
may solve the secret of the north. If he does not, 
some one else will. A Swedish North Pole expedition 
is fitting out at Gottenburg, which will sail in June 
for the western coast of Nova Zembla. 


Herren, Behm and Wagner, the German statis- 
ticians, have been recasting the standard estimates of 


the world’s population. They conclude that the pres- 


ent sum total is 1,391,030,000. Of these it is believed 
that 300 millions owe or own allegiance to the United 
Kingdom, counting, of course, the provinces of British 
India. The total population of India, including inde- 
pendent principalities, is estimated at a like figure— 
300 millions. China is estimated at 400 millions, but it 
is held that this is largely in excess of the truth. An 
Kpnglish statistician, Mr. Axon, credits the United 
States with a population of 546 millions in the year 
2000, and the British Isles with 91 millions. He is of 
the opinion that an eclipse of civilization like that 
which followed the overthrow of Rome by Northern 
barbarians is impossible. The danger now is from 
interior demoralization and vice, not from outside 
barbarians. 

Cuban news is favorable to the Insurgents, who 
have lately passed successfully a line of detached 
works established by the Spaniards, and reaching 


across the Island. According to Cuban accounts this 
force, mostly mounted, was a thousand strong, and for 
a day or more had things pretty much its own way 
among the sugar plantations, which are of such value 
as sources of revenue to the Spaniards. A large num- 
ber of these plantations were burned, and no doui t 
the horrors of such an expedition were present in alt 
their distressing particulars. The engagements which 
accompanied and followed these depredations are 
claimed for the Insurgents, and the Spanish authori- 
ties have little to say in rebuttal. 
new Captain-General at Havana, has not pursued an 
aggressive policy, and it seems reasonable to belicre 
that the Insurgents have achieved something like suc - 
cess. We may rest assured that they can hold ther 
own if they choose, and while Spain has more than 
she can attend to at home, it is unlikely that the Cukan 
war will end favorably to her side. 


The Hous chal. 


MY CHRISTMAS PRESEN 


By Lizzie CHESTER ATWOOD. 


" OR my part, I don't believe in a woman's 

striking out for herself,” he said. “It isn’t 
just the thing, you know. I believe in the old-fash- 
ioned ideas of the oak and the ivy.”’ 

I was dusting the parlor, but 1 dropped my brush 
and turned to look at Sir Oracle. 

He iounged in the winiiow seat, knocking the ashes 
from his cigar. His hair was parted in the middle, his 
white duck suit was immaculate, and his mosaic studs 
faultless. It was a remarkably long speech for Ben to 
make on the woman subject, a topic which he usually 
let severely alone, but for some reason he had taken 
an interest in a question which we were discussing in 
the family, namely, my teaching a district school, and 
after making a few languid remarks indicative of dis- 
approbation, he startled me with the foregoing. 

I] had known Ben Hyatt from his little boyhood, and 
I knew he wasn’t such a puppy as he looked, although 
he did say he could give a complete diagnosis of any 
woman’s character after conversing with her half au 
hour, and that he never believed a woman if she said 
she liked Carlyle. Of course all those things were im- 
pertinent puppyisms, but I felt sure he would outgrow 
such nonsense, or I am sure I could never have toler- 
ated him. Then, too, I kuew that when he was at 
home in New York he worked none the less bravely 
and manfully because he wore a rose in his button- 
hole, and that he was the pride and delight of his 
widowed mother’s heart. It was only when he came 
down in the country to take his vacation that he hed 
time for such airs and graces. 

Father was a country minister, and blessed, of 
course, with plenty of children and very little else. 
It has always seemed such a pity to me that when 
people are born poor they couldn't have tastes and 
feelings to correspond. But there were eight of us, all 
with refined, esthetic feelings, brought up in one little 
house with barely enough to clothe us and fill our 
mouths. We were happy in a manner, of course, be- 
cause we loved each other dearly, but still we were 
not satisfied. 

Will and Bob as soon as they were old enough spread 
their wings and flew off. Then Nannie, and I, and the 
four little ones were left. Nannie and I tried to be 
contented, but we were only human, and it was very 
hard sometimes to go to croquet parties and picnics 
with our old, dyed, turned things, when all the other 
girls had lovely summer silks and crisp, fresh or- 
gandies. 

That makes me want to say another good word for 
Ben Hyatt. He never seemed in the least ashamed of 
us, however elegant he might be himself, but went 
everywhere with us, and carried our faded sun um- 
brellas and ten cent Japanese fans as if they were the 
finest things in the world. 

Father had always said that although there was lit- 
tle enough to live on, still his daughters should stay at 
home until they went to homes of theirown. But now 
I had an offer from a country school. Ten dollarsa 
week and board around. At first, Father would not 
listen to it, but the more Nannie and I talked it over, 
the more anxious I was to do it. 

“Just think, Nannie,’ I said; ‘‘ten dollars for 
twenty weeks’ would be two hundred dollars. What 
lovely things we could have next spring!”’ 

“You could get you a biack silk and a gold watch, 
Bernie; the darlingest little beauty I saw down street 
yesterday! Oh, Bernie, I'd have a watch anyway.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, Nannie,’”’ I laughed, though I confess 
my heart leaned watchward, for it had been the dream 
of my life to own a little gold watch. “I'd better lay 
it up for shoes and stockings.” 

We finally coaxed father to give his consent, and 
Nannie and I spent that two hundred dollars again 
and again before it was earned. We talked all our 
plans over before Ben. Indeed, we couldn’t help our- 
selves, for he was always around. We never thought 
of asking for or caring for his opinion, so of course I 
was surprised when he broke out with his original 
reference to the oak and the ivy. 1 looked at him for 
a moment, then I said: 

“ Ben, do you think you are a very good specimen of 
an oak?’' 
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Ra-ather,”’ he said. 

‘Do you think it would be more womanly for me to 
stay at home dragging on my poor, worn out father 
than to earn my own living when I am perfectly well 
able tu ?”’ 

*I don't see but you get along well enough as you 
are. I shouldn’t like a sister of mine teaching tow- 
heads in the backwoods.”’ 

“Very well,” said I, flirting my duster; “I'm not 
a sister of yours, so I don’t think your opinions will 
make any difference with me.” 

And they didu't. 

One bright, clear autumn moruing the stage came 
lumbering up to the door, and I got in, my heart fiut- 
tering with a mingled sense of importance and sorrow 
for leaving home. I shall never forget how they all 
looked as they stood on the little side porch, father’s 
gray hair fluttering in the breeze and the shadows from 
the Virginia creeper lying on Nannie’s golden head. 
Ben stood in the background with such a gloomy hok 
on his face that I could hardly help laughing, for I 
could not understand then as well as I did afterwards 
why he should care. 

Once out of sight of them all I gave myself up to 
thoughts of the new untried world which I was about 
to enter. I suppose I ought to have been overwhelmed 
with thoughts of the grave responsibilities I was about 


_to assume, but I don’t think girls of eighteen are 


troubled very much that way. I know that my mind 
dwelt a great deal more strongly upon the new ruffled 
aprons and cherry and blue neckties in my trunk than 
they did on the infant minds I was going to instruct, 
although I remember I was perfectly determined to 
succeed and not go home before my time was out, as 
they all told me I would. 

One thing distressed me. I really couldn’t see how 
I was going to manage. I knew it was a matter of 
great importance for a district school texcher to 
**keep her hours."’ And how I was going to keep my 
time with nothing under the sun to tell me how, was 
more than I could imagine. 

Isay, nothing,’’ but down in the depths of my trunk 
was a monstrosity which was a great deal worse than 
nothing. It was the ugliest, most horrible-looking old 
watch that had ever been heirloom in any family. It 
never by any accident told the right time. Some 
times it would tick, tick, tick as if it were just dying; 
then again it would rush away at fever heat. Some- 
times it would utterly refuse to move a wheel and lie 
staring up at you in a state of dumb placidity. When 
it got in that condition all the shakings and coaxings 
in the world couldn’t induce it to move a hand. 

The most provokiug part of it was that father firmly 
believed that it was an elegant piece of workmanship, 
and that it only needed careful treatment to make it 
perfectly tractable. He imagined he was setting me 
out in grand style when he gave it to me with many 
cautions. I didn’t try to shake his faith, but consoled 
myself with the hope that there might be a clock in 
the school-house. 

If I had known Crum’s Corners then as well as I do 
now I should not have deluded myself with any snch 
vain hope. 

We rumbled along over the country roads, taking 
up and putting down passengers or leaving packages 
and papers at the farm-houses on the way. I enjoyed 
it all thoroughly, except for a little cowardly feeling 


that would creep over me once in a while. 


I was getting rather tired and hungry when I reached 
Crum’s Corners, and I looked out.of the stage with a 
good deal of curiosity to see who was waiting for me. 
We had stopped in front of a little house at the foot 
of a hill that was almost perpendicular. It seemed 
impossible for anything without wings to ascend it. 
I looked in vain for any signs of a church or a 
school-house. My heart sank. I began to fearlI had 
made some ridiculous mistake. 

The stage-driver came to the door, however, and 
seized my bag. 

* Place to git out,”’ said he. 

“Is this Crum’s Corners?” I asked tremblingiy. 

“This is the post-office,’’ he said. ‘ The Corners is 
up on the hill.”’ 

I looked despairingly up the long black road which 
seemed to stretch straight to the sky. 

*“*How do people get up there?” I asked. 

“ Walk up, if they can’t git a ride,” he answered. 
**Haint there nobody coming for you?” 

“I don’t know,” I said, for I felt utterly crushed. 

“Waal, you'd better git out and set in the officea 
while. Mebbe there'll some one be after you. If 
there haint, taint much of a chore for a spry gal like 
you torun up the hill. The folks all lives within half 
# mile of the top. Mis’ Johnson! Mis’ Johnson!” he 
shouted, *‘ here’s the new school-ma’am for the Cor- 
ners coming in to sit awhile till some one comes after 
her.”’ 

I felt as if I were ina dream as I got out of the stage. 
I wished Ben could have heard that awful stage-driver 
call me ‘ta spry gal.’’ I could see the look of horror 
that would come on his face. 

“*Mis’ Johnson" appedred at the door and then 
dodged back again. 

I stood on the threshold irresolutely, until she reas- 
sured me by shouting, 

“Come in, if you’re comin’. There ain't nobody 
here to be afraid of.” 

I followed the sound of her voice, and found myself 


in a low room fixed off on one side with a quantity of | 


Pigeon-holes, into which she was clapping papers and 


letters as if she had some spite against them. A lame 
man sat in an easy chair, who ducked his head at me 
as I came in, and said, ** Mr. Johnson.” 

I supposed he meant to introduce himself, so I shook 
hands with him, and then sat down by the fire. 

* Mis Johnson” went on assorting and distributing 
with great rapidity, throwing me sharp glances every 
little while. 

“Land sake,”’’ said she at last, ‘‘be you the new 
school ma‘am ?”’ 

I thought she put rather unnecessary emphasis on 
the ‘‘ you,”’ but I told her “ yes.’ 

* Ain’t very rugged, be ye?” asked she. 

Yes, I said, I was quite strong. 

* Don't look so. Ever taught?’ 

I was obliged to tell her “‘ No.”’ 

“Land o’ Goshen,” she exclaimed, ‘guess you’ll 
have your hands full. Them Corners young ones is 
the toughest lot in York State. You'll wisht you was 
back where you come from more'’n ouce, I guess.”’ 

“There now, Loviny,”’ said her husband, don’t set 
the school ma’am ’ginst ’em 'fore she sees’em. ‘Taint 
fair. Mebbe she'll git along fust rate now.” 

‘‘Loviny” sniffed and tossed her head incredulously, 
but she didn’t make any further attempt at conver- 
sation. 

I sat by the fire chilled and discouraged, my huvgry 
feelings giving place to a faint, sick sensation, as the 
smell of boiling pork and cabbage came in from the 
kitchen. 

I was just thinking perhaps I had better try to fly 
up that hill when I heard a great shouting at the gate: 

** Whoa there, can’t ye! Steady, naow. I'll have to 
give ye a little talking to.” 

I looked out and saw a long, lank man, talking.to a 
poor skinny horse that didn’t look as if he could run 
away if he wanted to. 

“That’s Ike Brown, after you,”’ said Mis’ Johnson. 
‘**He always talks that way to his horse to see if he 
can’t fool folks into thinkin’ it can go.”’ 

After a good deal more noise and tying the halter in 
as many knots as if there really were danger of a run- 
away, he made his appearance in the office. 

** Do, Mis’ Johnson; do, Mr. Johnson,”’ said he. 
bobbing his head at me: 

‘This is the new school ma’am, I s’pose. Hope I see 
you well. Thought I was goin’ to give you theslip, 
didn’t ye?” 

I mumbled some sort of an answer, and shook hands 
with Mr. Brown. 

‘*S’pose you're all ready,” said be. 

I pointed to my trunk, which was dumped outside 
of the door. 

Mr. Brown’s face fell, and he scratched his chin 
meditatively. 

*“*Reekon I'll have to send an extry cart,”’ said he. 


Then 


“ Got any bag- 


“My colt’s kinder skittish. Didn’t lot on so much 


luggage.”’ 

This was too much for Mis’ Johnson. 

Land sakes, Ike Brown,”’ said she, couldn't 
git that nag o’ yourn to run if you wanted her to. 
You kin strap that trunk on jest as well as not, if you 
only want ter.”’ 

‘“Loviny, Loviny,” said her husband, by way of 
remonstrance. 

‘* Wa’al, wa’al,”’ said Mr. Brown, who seemed to pos- 
sess a pacific nature, “ we kin try; nothing like trying 
in this world. Come along, Miss Gray, you git in and 
we'll see what we kin do.” 

I “came along” very meekly and clambered into the 
rickety old buggy. 

Mr. Brown tucked a robe that had once been a 
buffalo skin over me, and after a good deal of commo- 
tion strapped the trunk on behind. 

I nodded good-bye to Mis’ Johnson, who was flatten- 
ing her nose against the window. Then we began to 
climb that terrible Hill Difficulty.” 


“Tf you get skeered or anythin’ breaks just ketch a | 


holt of me,’’ said Mr. Brown. 

“Does anytbiug ever happen ?” I gasped, clutching 
his elbow. 

“Waal, sometimes folks gets up all right, and some- 
times they don’t. But don’t you be skeered afore 

you're hurt,’’ he added, consolingly. ain’t never 
had no accident, and I’ve lived here thirty year.”’ 

This reassured me a little, and I let go of his arm, 
and tucked my hands in my muff. But, I confess, I 
thought very wistfully of home, and almost decided 
that Ben was right, and girls were better off there, if 
they had to wear shilling calicoes all of their lives, and 
never owned a gold watch. 

I didn’t draw a good long breath, however, until we 
had reached the top, and had fairly turned the corner 
towards Mr. Brown's house. 

‘My woman thought you'd better stay to our house 
first,”’ said he; “for we’ve just been killing. Like fresh 
pork, don’t ye?” 

* Pretty well,” I said, with some heittation, for the 
thought of fresh pork made me sick then. 

“That's good,” said Mr. Brown, generously. 
kin have all you want.” 

I got in the house some way, and it s¢emed to me 
that I never saw so many Browns together in my life 
before. There were the grandmother, mother, seven 
or eight children and a baby. 

I was so tired and dizzy that the rag carpet seemed 
to rise and fall like the ocean, and every Brown of 
them had his duplicate. Grandmother Brown seemed 
to understand my feelings, She brought me a rock- 


You 


| dry, until it seemed as if I should fly. 


| ing-chair and acup of tea, which I was very giad to 


accept, although it was scalding hot, and rather 
herby. 
It was a long, dreary afternoon and evening, and 


wheu I went to bed that night, away from Nannie for — 


the first time, I shed a good many tears on Mrs. 
Brown’s musty little pillows. 


The next day was Sunday, and I went to church, 


packed in a three-seated demecrat, with all of the 
Browns but the grandmother and the baby. 

I shouldn't like to count the times I thought of 

home that duy. I felt asif had been away a year. It 
was the longest Sunday I ever knew. I was in such 
a hurry for Monday morning, 80 that 1 might begin 
to earn my first ten dollars. 
_ Well, Monday morning came at last, and with my 
ruffled apron and blue necktie on, and that frightful 
old watch in my pocket, and six Browns at my heels, 
I started for the schoolhouse. 

I could see the people peeping out of the window, 
so I tried to put a little extra dignity in my walk, for 
which I was rewarded by looking around suddenly 
and catching the six little Browns strutting in pre- 


cisely the same manner. I didn’t say anything then, | 


but laid it up for future vengeance. 

I looked around as soon as I entered the schoclroom 
for a clock, but there was none to be seen. My heart 
sank, for though my ancient friend had been right all 
the morning, there was Do saat when it might 
have a tantrum. 

I took it out of my pocket and laid it on the desk, 
with fear and trembling. It was ajl right—five min- 
utes of nine. I waited until just nine, then rang the 
bell out of the door. 

I thought of Ben's tow-heads as they came strag- 
gling in, for of all the white-headed, freckled-faced 
children I ever saw these were the worst. 

I worried through that first day after a fashion. 
The old watch behaved beautifully all the morning. 
I took it home with me at noon, and when I came 
back it was still ticking. But that is just the way the 
thing happened to deceive me. 

It seemed as if that afternoon never would end. I 
heard them read aud spell, and spell and read over 
and over again. I looked at the watch whenI thought 


it must be four o’clock, but it was only fifteen minutes. 


of three, so I set them reading again. They began to 
grow restless, and call for water, and ask if it wasn't 
time to go home. I looked at the watch again. Still 
fifteen minutes of three. I listened. It was ticking 
all right, so 1 thought I must have made a mistake 
before. 

The shadows began to creep over the floor. The lit- 
tle children were whimpering, and I was tired and 
nervous enough to cry myself. Whatshould Ido? It 


was fully impressed upon my mind that I must keep 


my hours, so how could I let them go home when it 
wasn’t four o’clock? 

It grew darker and darker. 

* Children,” I said in wy desperation, ‘ ” let us sing 
something.”’ 

“IT don’t want to sing,” shouted Sammy Brown, “I 
want my supper.” 

Just then the school-room door opened, and Joe 
Brown thrust his head in and said: 


**Ma says it’s half-past five, and supper’s ready. She | 


wants to know if you’re going to keep the young ones 
all night?’ 

Before he had finished speaking the children had all 
vanished, and I and my treacherous watch were left 
alone. I took it up and listened again. Still ticking, 
and still fifteen minutes of three. The internal ar- 
rangements were for once performing their part, while 
the hands had refused to move. This was a new and 
utterly upaccountable trick. I took the false thing 
home with me and buried it deep down in my trunk. 

*“ There,’ I said, * tick until you get tired of it, you 
are nothing more to me.” 

“Haint got much of a time-piece, hev 
Mr. Brown when I came down to tea. 

““There’s enough of it,’’ I answered, * but it doesn't 
keep very good time.” 

** Reckon your pa ’ll bave to git you anew one. All 
our lady teachers had nice watches,”’ be continued. 

I thought of poor father and the many things he de- 
nied himself, and made up my mind that it would be 
a long time before I asked him to buy mea watch. 

Before the week was out, however, I got desperate, 
and wrote home for sometbing that would keep time. 


I received by return stage a little wooden clock and © 


a letter of mild remonstrance from father. He was 
perfectly willing that I should have the clock, but a 
little afraid tbat I hadn't been patient enough with 
the watch of my ancestors. I managed to get along 
with that, although it was rather inconvenient to 
carry it back and forth every Friday night. 


It was a long, uncomfortable winter to me. If it had- 


not been for the long, cheerful letters from home, I 
don’t think { could have endured it. 

I didn’t board around, as I expected, but spent all of 
my time with the Browns. They were kind-hearted 
people, but ignorant. The only books they had in the 
house were a bound volume of Godey, the family 
Bible, and last year’s almanac. It wasn’t a Nast’s 


almanac either. So I was rather badly off for reading. 


I used to sit sometimes and watch Eilie and her 
rustic lover giggling and flirting and slapping at each 
other in the corner, and Mrs. Brown with her ever- 
lasting darning and patching and paring apples to 


Sometimes I. 
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would run off to my oold, dark room and have a 
good cry. Then they thought I was stuck-up and 
felt too fine to sit with them. 

One day, when I went home from school, Mr. Brown 
gave me a letter from Naunie. It was oue,of her 
long, cheerful, breezy letters, and at the close she said: 
‘‘Ben has just been down fora day or two on busi- 
ness. You never saw apy one so changed. He has 
lost all those conceited, dandyfied ways. He asked all 
sorts of questions about you, and when [ told your 
watch experience he laughed until he cried over those 
little hungry Browns. He is coming down for a week 
at Christmas, and is especially anxious to see you 
then. He says he has something totell you. I told 
him, of course, you would come home.”’ 

But it turned out to be anything but * of course.”” [ 
spoke to Mr. Brown that very evening, in a matter-of- 
faet sort of way, about a Christmas vacation. He 
seemed quite surprised, and, after a good deal of hem- 
ming and hawing, managed to say: 

‘‘Wa’al, we don’t geu’rally calkilate to have no 
resting spell in the winter. Course, the law gives 
them two days; but when we hire a teacher we expect 
’em to keep right through. 'Twouldn’t pay ye to, go 
home, seein’ it takes a good part of a day to git there.” 

Then, seeing my distress in my face and meaning to 
comfort me, be slapped me on the shoulder, and said: 

‘“‘Never mind; prehaps your feller will come out 
here and see you.”’ 

Mrs. Brown and Ellie were highly delighted with 


. this witticism, but I was too heart-sick even to smile. 


I went over to the school-house, locked myself in, 
and wrote to Nannie. It didn’t seem as though I 
could give it up. Ten more weeks before I should see 
any of them. And to miss Ben, too. I wouldn't have 
believed I could care so mush about that; but, some 
way, since I had been out there alone, all my thoughts 
of home had been mingled with thoughts of Ben. I 
remembered the fun we used to have when he was a 
brave, jolly boy. All the little follies of later years 
slipped entirely out of my mind. I really think that 
next to mother and Nannie I wanted to see him. 
Then, of course, I was anxious to know what he had 
to tell me. So, after I had poured out-sufficiently to 


- Nannie, I wrote: ‘* Tell Ben how sorry I am not to see 


him, and that if his secret is of any great importance 
he may write it to me if he wants to.” 

Well, Christmas Eve came. I had sent off a little 
box by the stage that day with a tidy for mother, 
neckties for father, an embroidered handkerchief for 
Nannie, and a few little things I had made for the 
children. Mrs. Brown, Ellie and I sat around the 
kitchen fire, finishing off some cheap dolls for the 
ohildren’s stockings, and Mr. Brown was popping 
corn to fill up, when Joe burst into the kitchen. 

**Golly, ma,”’ he shouted, “ there’s the stunningest 
feller over to the tavern you ever see in your life. 
He's got a fur hat and fur on his overcoat, and he was 
asking Jim Jenkins where pa lived. Bet you five 


dollars he’s schoolma’am’s feller. I licked my horse 


and cut for home, so’s to tell yer. He’ll be here pretty 
quick, for he’s got two colts that can just git.’’ 

“Land sakes!’’ said Mrs. Brown. ‘“ Pa, you jest 
scratch around and git a fire in the parlor. Take 
some of those pine knots and start it quick. Ellie, 
you run draw some cider, fur he'll be most froze. Fly 
round now.”’ 

I implored, and protested that I had no “ feller”; 
that if any one was coming it was only a friend that 
was almost a brother; but my heart beat strangely 


and my cheeks burned, for I thought I recognized 


Ben’s sealskin cap and overcoat in Joe’s description. 
Nothing I could say affected the Browns in the least. 
They thought it was bashfulness on my part. Heart- 


ily and honestly delighted at the prospect of any 


parlor in a miraculously short time; and Ellie, all 
alive to the importance of the occasion, tied on my 
white apron, pinned a blue bow in my hair and shut 


pleasure coming to me, ra warmed and lighted the 


meinalone. I sat down, trembling with hope that it 


might be Ben, and fear that Joe had given too glow- 
ing a description, and it might happen to be onlya 
book agent, after all. I hadn’t a long time for sus- 
pense, however, for very soon I heard the sleigh-bells, 
and, a few moments afterwards, Mr. Brown’s voice, 
saying: 

** Walk right in; she’s expecting you.’’ 

The parlor door opened, and there stood Ben. I | 
was so glad that I believe I cried, or did something 
else equally foolish. 

When we had sat down by the fire, for some reason 
I felt a little embarrassed. Ben was looking at me as 
if he would never get through. For the first time in my 
life, I could think of nothing to say to him; so I broke 


out with: 


**Ob, Ben, what were you going so tell me?” 

I shall never forget the look in his brown eyes as he 
said: 

** Bernie, is it possible that you can’t guess?”’ 

Whether I could or not, I presume you can. At any 
rate, I shall not tell you anything more about it, ex- 
cept that when Ben went over to the tavern that night 
he left in my hands a little square box. I opened it 
after he was gone, and found, down in a nest of blue 
velvet, a lovely little gold watch. 

One thing more I must tell you, and that is, that I 
don’t think I shall teach school any more, and that 
that two hundred dollars will buy a good many pretty 
things for some one who is goimg to marry Ben Hyatt 
in June. 


The Little Falks. 


THE SUN AND THE JACKAL. 
(A Hottentot Fable.) 
By JoEL BENTON. 


HE sun came down to earth one day, 
And sat in quiet on the road; 
But all who came or went that way, 
Cnomindful of bim, onward strode. 


Except the little Jackal. He 
Observed the sun admiringly : 

* This handsome little child I find 
The heedless men have left bchind.’’ 


Then lifting him upon his back, 
He screams with vigor at the heat; 
** Get down, Alack a-day, Alack,”’ 
And hurries off with quickened feet. 


So, ever since, the Jackal’s back 
Has worn a sun-marked stripe of black. 


SOME LITTLE FOLKS WHO LIVE IN 
THE DARK. 
By Mary P. THACHER. 


AST winter, when there was such an excite- 

ment among Boston boys over the fine coasting, 
.I used to see, in a certain secluded street, a party of 
blind boys sliding down hill as fearlessly as if their 
eyes were as bright as yours. They guided themselves 
partly by their acute sense of hearing, and if they 
sometimes ran into a fence, nobody was hurt. These 
boys canie from Dr. Howe’s School for the Blind, 
which Charles Dickens visited and wrote about the 
first time he was in this country. A great many 
curious strangers visit this school, for, though there 
are now many other such institutions, this was the 
first one established ip this country, and here Laura 
Bridgman: still lives, no longer a little girl, but a 
middle-aged woman. Many of you have read the his- 
tory of Laura, and know how Dr. Howe found her in 
a little village amovg the mountains when she was a 
pretty child six years old; and how he took her home, 
and, though she was blind and deaf aud dumb, taught 
her to read and write and do many useful things. 
Laura is still bright and bappy and very fond of her 
friends. It would amuse you to see her delight when 
she has a new shawl or bonnet, for she likes pretty 
things, though she cannot see them; and if she should 
take a fancy to you, she would pass her hand over 
your dress and feel your sleeve-buttons to know if 
they were like herown. Perhaps the strangest thing 
about Laura is her wonderfully nice touch, for she 
carries ber eyes at her finger-ends! One day she went 
info the parlor and merely touched the hand of a lady 
who stood there; and then she gave a joyful cry, 
sprang into the air, and fell fainting on the lady’s 
neck. It was an old and dearly-loved teacher, who 
had been abseut many years in the Sandwich Islands, 
and bad returned to this country without Laura’s 
knowledge. 

All the pupils of this school are taught simple 
trades, so that by-and-by they may be able to make 
their own way in the world, and some of them are 
much more successful in earning their bread and 
butter’ than many people who can see. One of the 
girls, who was very anxious to learn to play the piano, 
was not allowed to study music, because it was 
thought she had no musical talent. But she was so 
determined to learn that she practiced in secret, 
and now she is one of the regular music teachers of 
the school. Once an attempt was made to form 
a brass band among the girls, like the boys’ band, but 
the girls were not strong enough to blow the great 
instruments. They learn to cut and make their own 
clothes, and some of them, anxious to earn a little 
pocket money, have been found making bead baskets, 
or crocheting mats, long after they have gone to bed. 
Their chief amusement is playing dominoes, and one 
of their favorite books is The Old Curiosity Shop, which 
Dickens’s own ‘generosity placed within their reach. 
They never weary of reading, with their nimble 
fingers, the story of little Nell. 

Some of the children have very od, quaint little 
ways. Both boys and girls take care of their own 
rooms, and one sorning a little girl could not spread 
the quilt smoothly on her bed. So she took it off, 
rolled it into the shape of a doll, scolded, patted and 
coaxed it, and trotted it cn her knee; and then she 
unfolded the quilt, and it gave her no more trouble! 

There is dear little French boy in the gchool, 
ani when he first came the other boys made him very 
ubhappy by telling him (ou would not hear his pray- 
ers if he said them “vench! For blind boys are 
quite as mischievous children who can see, apd 


love to play tricks on each other. The older boys are |. 


not allowed to go to the library in the evening ti! the 
small urchins have gone to >ed, for there is u room 
for all. One evening the big boys disobeyed th‘s rule, 
and one of them, who could perfectly imitate Dr. 
Howe’s voice and manner, ordered all his companions 
off to bed. They stand in great awe of the good Doc- 
tor, and marched off very meekly. But when the last 
had gone, up stepped the Doctor himself, and laying 
bis hand on the mimic’s shoulder, said, “ Very well 
done, my lad; now you may go, too!” 

As a rule blind children are not as strong, and there- 


j 
fore not as lively and noisy as othe but they are 


much more thoughtful and very sensitive to a sharp 
word. When they are alone their faces often wear s 
mournful expression, and I have seen little bits of 
girls sit motionless, with bent beads, for many minutes 
at a time. They become much attached to their 
teachers, and in the vacations send them curious little 
rolls of paper through the mails. These are pricked 
letters, and a good many sheets of paper are required 
for even a short letter written in this way. Often 
these children are so much petted and indulged at 
home thet they are hard to manage. Not long agoa 
wild little Irish girl was brought to the school from 
the North End, a place in Besten where the poorest 
and lowest classes live, and where good men and wo- 
men are holding mission schools, and trying to teach 
the poor people how to make their homes better and 
happier. At first this little waif was so rebellious that 
nothing could be done with her. When she was told 
to say her lessons she would lie down on the floor and 
scream, and one day, in a passion, she kicked one of 
her little schoolmates and hurt her very much. But 
the power of love cau work miracles. One day a 
teacher put a vase of flowers 1n the child’s room. This 
delighted the little thing, who declared the flowem 
were beautiful. After that she privately informed 
one of her classmates that she *‘ was going to be bad in 
every class except Miss ——’s.”” By and by this favorite 
teacher, whom Flora called “‘her dear mother,”’ was 
taken sick, and finally had to go away. Little Flora 
went into her room, threw herself upon the empty 
bed, and cried bitterly. Then she began to think how 
she could please this dear absent teacher, and hearing 
of a sick and suffering child in a neighboring town, 
she sent her a doll’s cap and chair made of beads. 
They were queer-looking little objects, for Flora bas 
not yet learned the art of beadwork. But she is 
learning a more beautiful lesson—how to forget her- 
self and minister to others. And so, though it will 
take long years for Flora to outlive the influences of 
her early childhood, it is hoped she will grow up into 
a gentle, lovable woman. 

The brightest scholars never want any assistance 
unless it is given in the same way it would be given to 
& person who can see; and they like to be told to see 


a thing, not feelit. For they dislike to be considered 


unfortunate, and think it almost an insult to be pitied. 
‘“*T wouldn’t give a cent to see,"’ said one of these chil- 
dren not long ago; and she really meant what she 
said. Of course, the poor thing could not know what 
a world of wonder and beanty was shut out from her. 
And whea another little girl, nine years old, was asked 
how she became blind, she replied: “ By being brought 
to the light when only three weeks old; but you know 
we must bear these things.”’ 

Now, many “seeing children,” and some of us grown 
up folks, too, I am sorry to say, often feel discontented 
and “ blue,” and think we are hardly used, withoat 
much reason. So it is good for us to know something 
about people who are really unfortunate, but who are 
yet happy and contented and full of courage. 


A BIBLICAL ENicMma. 
83 Letters. 


21, 20, 17, 25, 2, fell into the net which he prepared for 1f, 10, 6, 
3, 23, 20, 29, 22. 

20, 6, 25, 19, 1, 14, 5, 13,8, was the king who ordered him to be 6, 
25, 30, 12, 4, 27. 
18, 2, are three prominent characteristics of men of his 


class. 
My whole, descriptive of such men, is a part of a verse ia 
the Psalms. VioLer, 
A Cross WorD ENIGMA. 


My first is in sunshine but not in light; 
My second in sparkle but not in bright; 
My third is in fragrance but not in balm ; 
My fourth is in quiet but not in calm; 
My fifth is in infant but not in child; 

My sixth is in gentile but not in mild; 

My whole comes merrily on her way - 
’Mid twitter of birds and blossoms gay. 


A METAGRAM, 
First I am a muititude; 
_Change my head and I am greatest ; 
Again change my head and I am not visible; 
Once more change my head andl ama messenger. Ep. 
A SQUARE WoOrD. 
1. To insnare. 
2. An Indian Prince. 
3. Not shut. 
4. To divide. 


Vana, 


J. 0, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 21. 


I 
An Acrostic.— M 
Apricot. 
I vanhoe. 
N ebraska. 
E urope.—MAINE. 
Expectations. 2. Reaching. 3. Bndeavor. 4. Out 
A Puzzle.— E 
A Square Word.— 
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Uppermost Topics. 


IRRATIONAL REVERENCE. 
{Scribner’s Monthly.) 


HERE is a good deal of irrational 
reverence for the Bible. There are 
men whocarry a Bible with them where- 
ever they go, as a sort of protection to 
them. There are men who read it daily, 
not because they are truth-seekers, but 
because they are favor-seekers. To read 
it isa part of theirduty. To neglect to 
read it would he to court adversity. 
There are men who open it at random to 
see what special message God has for 
them through the ministry of chance or 
miracle. There are men who hold it asa 
sort of fetich, and bear it about with 
them as if it were an idol. There are 
men who see God in it, and see Him 
nowhere else. The wonderful words 
printed upon the starry heavens; the 
music of the ministry that comes to them 
in winds and waves and the songs of 
birds; the multiplied forms of beauty 
that smile upon them from streams and 
flowers, and lakes and landscapes; the 
great scheme of beneficent service by 
which they receive their daily bread and 
their clothing and shelter,—all these are 
unobserved, or fail to be recognized as 
divine. In short, there is to them no 
expression of God except what they find 
‘In a book. And this book is so sacred 
that even the form of language into 
which it has been imperfectly translated 
-issacred. They would not have a word 
changed. They would frown upon any 
‘attempt to examine critically into the 
sources of the book, forgetting that they 
are rational beings, and that one of the 
uses of their rational faculties is to know 
whereof they attirm, and to give a reason 
‘for the hope and faith that are in them. 
‘It is precisely the same irrational rever- 
sence that the Catholic has for bis church 
-and his priest. 
The irrational reverence for things that 
are old is standing all the time in the 
‘path of progress. Old forms that are 
outlived, old habits that new circum- 
‘stances have outlawed, old creeds which 
cannot possibly contain the present life 
and thought and opinion, old ideas whose 
‘vitality has long been expended—these 
‘are stumbling-blocks in the way of the 
world, yet they are cherished and 
adhered to with a reverential tenderness 
that is due only to God. A worn out 
creed is good for nothing but historical 
purposes, and, when those are answered, 
it ought to go into the rag-bag. For- 
getting those things which are behind, 
the wise man will constantly reach} 
toward those that are before. The past 
is small; the future is large. We travel 
toward the dawn, and every man who 
reverences the past, simply because it is 
the past, worships toward the setting 
‘sun, and will find himself in darkness 
before he is aware. Of all the bondage 
‘that this world knows, there is none so 
chilling or so killing as that which ties 
us to the past and the old. We wear out 
our coats and drop them; we wear out 
our creeds and hold to them, glorying in 
our tatters. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PROG- 
RESS. 


{Centennial sermon by James Freeman Clarke.} 


HE American Revolution, with the 

discussions which preceded it, were 
the impulse to the French Revolution. 
The first gun fired at Lexington was, as 
Lafayette said, “the alurm-gun of the 
world.’ The satanic indifference of the 
monarchs of Europe to the condition of 
the people had become intolerable. The 
Prench Revolution, with all its horrors, 
cured evils infinitely greater than those 
it caused. It was the earthquake which 
shook and drained the swamps which 
had been exhaling their pestilence for a 
thousand years. The French Revolution 
and the wars of Napoleon perplexed 
monarchs, overturned dynasties, but 
awakened the nations. Since then Eu- 
rope has begun a new career of life and 
progress. 

The first to feel the influence of this 
new vitality was natural science. Mod- 
ern science has been almost created 
within a hundred years. Chemistry, ge- 
ology, zoology, have been born and have 


Srown to mauhood during this period. 


We all know the great progress in all in- 
ventions which have for their object the 
improvement of our earthly life. The 
steamboat, the locomotive, cotton ma- 
chinery, the electric telegraph, the pho- 
tograph, gas, the use of coal, the sewing- 
machine, huve changed the aspect of 
human life. The tendeucy of all these 
inventions is to distribute among the 
whole community what formerly was 
theprivilege of the few. The poor man 
can now travel, by means of the railroad, 
faster than the richest man could travel 
a hundred years ago. The poor man can 
now have more and better light in his 
house, by means of gas, than noblemen 
had a hundred yearsago. By means of 
the photograph, the poor manu can have 
more correct portraits of his family, and 
more of them, than wealth could pur- 
chase a hundred years ago. The gifts of 
modern discovery in this respect resem- 
ble the gifts of God and nature—the best 
things are for all. Sunshine, air, green 
grass, and trees, ocean, clouds, moun- 
tains, the power to know, domestie affec- 
tion, the knowledge of right and wrong, 
and the knowledge of God himself as a 
friend and father, these gifts are be- 
stowed on all; and so modern invention 
places in the hands of all men its best 
gifts. 

The progress of literature, during the 
last hundred years, has also been re- 
markable. Nothing, it is true, has becn 
produced of the very highest character. 
The last century has apparently not 
given us any peer to Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Moliere, Cervautes. These 
Alpine mouarchs, on whose summits the 
inaccessible sunlight yet flames, have no 
equals, no rivals, in our times. 

“ Nec viget quidquam simile, aut secundum.” 

But a prodigious literature for the 
masses has sprung up in every country, 
and its readers have been multiplied a 
thousand fold. In Germany, during this 
century, bas culminated a whole grand 
literature. Goethe and Schiller, Nie- 
buhr, Herder, Tieck, Richter; and the 
philosophers Kant, Schelling, and Hegel; 
beside men illustrious in every depart- 
ment of thought, have created in Ger- 
many a new intellectual world. In 
England, writers like Scott, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge; great histori- 
ans, like Carlyle; and thinkers in all 
spheres of inquiry, have multiplied four- 
fold the constellation of English authors. 
Books have been written in America 
which have taken their place among the 
literature of mankind. But everywhere 
the character has been the same; it has 
been for the many, not the few. All 
literature in England, France, Germany, 
Italy, has become democratic; it has 
found its readers among the people. 
The literature of this last century, like 
government, has growr to be more and 
more ‘of the peuple, for the people, and 
by the people.”’ 

I think we may also say that, during 
these hundred years, there has been a 
great improvement in the morals of 
mankind. I have knowu two gentlemen, 
young meu at the beginning of this cen- 
tury, living one in Massachusetts, and 
the other in Pennsylvania, men of wide 
and accurate observation, and both tes- 
tified to the immense improvement in 
the morals of the community during the 
last fifty years of their lives. My grand- 
father, James Freeman, of King’s Chapel, 
used to say that this improvement had 
taken place in all parts of society— 
among mechanics, farmers, Merchants, 
and clergymen. The conversation of 
men, when together, was coarse and 
vulgur, a hundred yearsago. The bocks 
then read were of a much lower tone of 
morality. The plays acted were also 
coarse. People were in the habit of 
drinking at all times. Every farmer 
furnished rum to his men daily. Ra- 
tions of spirit were served daily to sailors 
on board ship. Gentlemen visiting each 
other stepped up to the sideboard and 
drank spirit. Wine was offered to ladies 
calling on each other in the forenoon. 
Vastly more intemperance prevailed 
then than now. Young men in college 
often became intoxicated, much oftener 
than now. We are apt to suppose the 
days of our fathers much better than 
our own, but I doubt greatly if this was 
so. 

Within a hundred years great social 
reforms have taken place. England 
abolished her slave trade in 1807, and 
emancipated her slaves in the West 


their fellow-men. 


fundies in 1834. The most marked char- 
acteristic of this century has been the 
interest taken in those lowest down, 
most unfortunate and most degraded. 
One hundred years ago criminal laws 
were very severe, and the treatment of 
criminals cruel. It had not yet been 
understood that crime was best prevent- 
ed, not by the severity of punishment, 
but by its certainty. In England, at the 
beginning of this century, more than a 
hundred and sixty offenses were punish- 
able by death; now there are eight. In 
most of our States it is now limited to 
three offenses. Iu my childhood men 
were imprisoned for debt in Massachu- 
setts, and sometimes confined in the 
same cell with criminals. It is not much 
more than a hundred years since John 
Howard commenced his examination 
into the condition of English prisons; 
his first work appeared just ninety-eight 
years ago. At that time, hardened crim- 
inais and those comparatively innocent 
were placed together; men and women 
were together; the jailers sold liquor to 
the prisoners; the filth was so great as to 
cause a special disease known as jail- 
fever, of which, at one assize, 300 persons 
died, including the judge, jury, lawyers, 
and officers of the court. By the efforts 
of Howard, Mrs. Fry, Buxton, Isaac 
Hopper, and others in England and 
America, great improvements have tak- 
en place. Instead of being nurseries of 
crime, prisons are now becoming, in 
reality, reformatories. Bad influences 
are shut out, good ones let in. The ob- 
ject aimed at is to protect society by 
turning the criminal into av honest 


TEMPERANCE. 


Watchinan and Refiector.} 


TN Massachusetts the liquor interest 

combined with the Democrats and 
have now swept away the prohibitory 
law. In Rhode Island they divided the 
Republican party and have secured a 
Governor and Legislature pledged to the 
same work. In Pennsylvania they have 
already succeeded in inaugurating what 
is practically the reign of free-rum. It 
is high time that the praying men and 
women of our land understand that they 
have to do with a powerful and deter- 
mined and conscienceless foe, which 
cares as little for principle, patriotism or 
party, as they do for the hearts they 
break or the souls they ruin. They care 
for only one thing—tbe money they can 
make out of the woe and the wailings of 
Set the appetite on 
fire with rum, and the rum-trafiic will 
pay when all other investinents fail. It 
is time that Christian men get together 
and consult how they may most effect- 
ually combine the censcience of the 
coun yy against the curse. We are glad 
to see, therefore, that a call has been 
issued to every branch of the Christian 
church to meet May 12, in Pittsburg, for 
the purpose of organizing a ‘ National 
Christian Temperance Alliance.” We 
trust that every denomination will be 
ably represented there, and that the 
result will be a powerful working organi- 
zation. és 


A FRESH REPORT FROM THE 
SOUTH. 


(The Tribune.} 


UDGE Wm. D. Kelley, of Pennsyl- 

vania, returned from a six weeks’ 
tour iv the South to-day, and bears most 
emphatic testimony against the Southern 
policy of his own party in the last Con- 
gress. When asked to-night what he 
thought of the political condition of the 
South, he used these words: “‘ The vote I 
most regret, during my fourteen years’ 
service in Congress, is that which I cast 


‘last winter in favor of the Force Bill.” ; 


He further said that so far as his observ- 
ation went, during his extended tour, 
there was no more necessity for the use 
of Federal military force than there is in 
Pennsylvania or Ohio. He talked with 
Confederate soldiers, with Northern 
men, negroes, carpet-baggers, and trav- 
elers, and he was surprised at the good 
feeling existing. He said he should 
hereafter take little stock in Southern 
outrages, especially if they are reported 
as occurring in the sections he visited. 
He gave an example of the feeling in the 
South by relating what he himself saw 
in Augusta, being himself unkmown. He 


happened to be in that city on the day 


chosen for decorating the graves of the 
Confederate dead. He remained and ob- 
served closely the proceedings. A long 
procession marched through the aity 
with engines, civic organizations, &c., it 
being treated as a general holiday. 
Judge Kelley observed the significant 
fact that, while men and women were 
gathered for the purpose of paying trib- 
ute to the memory of the dead Confeder- 
ate soldiers, the principal music on the 
occasion was furnished by the band 
belonging to a regular United States 
infantry regiment stationed in the viciu- 
itv. There were no taunts, no insults, 
no complaints, no appearance of ill 
feeling anywhere visible. While absent 
Judge Kelley spent from two days to a 
week in each of the following cities, © 
stopping frequently at places of less — 
consequence, viz.: Richmond, Charleston, 
Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, At- 
lanta, Augusta,and Aiken. The most of 
his time was spent in Florida. He says, 
so far as he saw—and he went with bis 
eyes and ears open—there was no feeling 
of fear or distrust on the part of the 
colored people, and he could not for the 
life of him see what use there was for 
force bills. He was very glad to have 
made the trip, for it has enabled him to 
understand the condition of the South 
better than be has ever understood it 
before. 
WASHINGTON, April 29. 


TUE PERIL OF TO-DAY. 
(G. W. Cartis’s Centenvial Oration.} 


LAVERY had not been the fatal evil — 
that it was if with its abolition its 
consequences bad disappeared. It holds 
us still in mortmain. Its dead hand is 
strong, as its living power was terrible. 
Emancipation has left the Republic ex- 
posed to a nbew and extraordinary trial 
of the principles and practices of free 
government. A civilization resting upon 
slavery, as formerly in part of the coun- 
try, however polished and ‘ornate, is 
necessarily aristocratic aud hostile to re- 
publican equality; while the exigencies 
of such a society forbid that universal 
educatiou which is indispensable to wise 
popular government. When war emar- 
cipates the slaves and makes them equal 
citizens, .the ignorance and venality 
whicb are the fatal legacies of slavery to 
the subject class, whether white or black, 
and the natural alienation of the master 
class, which alone has political knowl- 
edge and experience, with all the secret 
conspiracies, the reckless corruption, the - 
political knavery, springing naturally 
from such a situation, and ending often 
in menacing disorder that seems to invite 
the military interference aud supervision 
of the government—all this accumulation 
of difficulty and danger lays 9g strain 
along the very fiber of free institutions. 
For it suggests the twofold question, 
whether the vast addition of the igno- 
rance of the emancipated vote to that of 
the immigrant vote may not overwhelm 
the intelligent vote of the country, and 
whether the constant appeal to the cen- 
tral hand of power, however necessary it 
may seem, and for whatever reason of 
humanity and justice it may be urged, 
must not necessarily destroy that local 
self-reliance which was the very seed of 
the American Republic, and fatally fa- 
miliarize the country with that employ- 
ment of military power which is incon- 
sistent with free institutions, and bold 
resistance to which has forever conse- 
crated the spot on which we stand, 


GODLESS SCHOOLS.” 
{New York Times.) 


“T ig vain to call a school “ godless" 
because it is secular. A bank is not 

godless "—provided it is honestly man- 
aged—even if it f not opened and closed 
with daily prayer. A shoema@f€er is not 
“ godless” because -he refraiis' from 
pronouncing the benediction im connec- 
tion with the delivery of a pair of boots 
to his customer. Enough 'that his leather 
is good, his thread strong, his work faith- 
ful, and—which, unhappily, is not always 
the case—his promises are punctually 
kept. A school-master fs not “ godless”’ 
who teaches ariththetic; reading, and 
the other branches accuratety, and deals- 
with his pupils in a and! kind! 


spirit. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial. 


Fronv Monday, Aprit 26, to Saturda Uy 
May 1. 


Debt bearing Inter est in Coin. 

Beaving Interest in Lawful *foney. 


‘ipal..... $14,678,000 00 
laverest.... 


Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 


eee 


ee eee eerraee 


Princi 
Unclaimed 


Total Debt. 


Cash in the Treasury. 


492,291,338 21 


Coin $94,625,669 23 
Carrene 1.096, 375 76 
Ppectal depusit, 47,855,000 00 
Dib! Less Casit in the Treasury. 

%.151,309.431 91 

Decrease of debt during past month. $2,325,346 63 


Decrease of debt since June W, 1574. 11,778,809 25 

Wall Street Topics.—Low discount rates and 
an easy money market are still the rule. Good 
<ommercial paper is in active demand, with low 
rates for strictly first-class grades. 

Government Bonds.—All denominations are 
strong, tiiouch a shade less active than last week. 
In London the quotations are firm and nearly up 
to the point which will call for export from this 
ride, 

The highest quotations during the week were 
as follows: 


~ _Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. May. 
27. 2 1. 
121% 121% 221% 122 
cp....@, 119 119% HOY .... 
ts 5-208, cp...’4, 1203g «121 21% 121% HS 
6s 3-208, cp 123 23 1%3% 123% 123% 

6s 5-2s.n. ep.’65, 121% 12174 121% 122% 122 
6s 5-208, cp...°67, 122% 122% 12335 123 33% «1224 
68 5-208, cp. 4 122% 122% 124% 123% 122% 
5s 10-408 reg ..... 116 116 16'4 116 115% 116 
10-408 cp...... 116% «117% 
63 currency ..... «124356 «124% «123% «134 


Gold.—A scarcity of cash gold has led to the pay- 
ment of comparatively high rates for its use, 9 per 
cent. perannum being the highest recorded, and 
1.32@1.64 per diem. Loans have been quoted at 
fluctuating rates throughout the week. It is un- 
derstood that the Government will sell gold during 
the month in order to bring up the currency bal- 
ance. 

The highest quotations with the enesespeniiin 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


115% 
is 80.88 

linas and Virginias have been somewhat exten- 
sively dealt in during the week, the two first- 
named leading at fifm prices (6*, Mo., long bds., 100 
; New Tennessees, 4%@ 3's). 

Railroad Bonds.— Union Pacifics have aad- 
vanced somewhat on a rumor that the Court of 
«laims will decide against the Government and in 
the company’s favor. Other bonds have been 
quite firm, holding the advance already estab- 
lished. 

Stocks, etc.— Last week's irregularity has been 
earried forward into tiis, with exceptionally high 
rates for some of the specflative denominzetions. 

The highest quotations were as follows: 


“eee 


11536 
86.67 86 


Apr Apr. Apr. Apr. Apr. May. 
2b. 23. 1. 
N.Y.C.&H.R....102% 105 105, «105 105°, 
Harlem ........ 132 135 
Lake Shore. ... 71% 103, 
Northwestern... 42% 425% 42% 423 42 
do pref.... 544 36 5D 
Rock Island. ... 103% 10535 Why 106 
do pref...... 57 57 
Central of N. J.tl4ig 120 ils 116 hit 114 
Han & St. Jos... 25% Ms 2% 25% 
Union Pacific... %84 1436 
1h 163 Ls 16) 
West’nUnTel.. 784 T'¢ SOK 9% 
At. &Pacific Tel 27 2 233% 
Quicksilver... 21 4 | 20 19 
do Di MK al 
Pacific Mail..... 4 45% «64555 864535 
Adams Ex...... m% wes 102% 101 


U. Ex | f 
Wells, Fargyo... 91 6 90% 92% 

Fereign Exchange.—Recovering from its un- 
certainty, the market has been strong and steady 
throughout the week. Shipments of specie ,for 
the foreign markets nearly reached three millions. 
The supply of commercia! bills is small and prices 

are high. 

Nominal quotations at the ciose of the week 
were: 

3 days. 
4.90) (@ 4.94 


; 60 days. 
London prime bankers.. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct at current 
market rates, in large or small amounts, to suit al! 
classes of investors and Institutions, and for im- 
mediate delivery; and all business connected with 
investments in Government Bonds, transfers of 
degistered Certificates. Exchange of Coupon 
Bonds for Registered, interest, &c., 
attended to on favorable te 

All other marketable Stocks ‘and Bonds bought 
and seld on Commission ; Gold Conpons and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bought and solid; approved 
deposit xuccounts receiv 


FISK & HATCH. | 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 


306 & 398 C AL ST,, corner Laight 
Assé¢ts—Over Eleven Million Dellars. 
Dollars 


six ent. Int wed. 
it. Interes na dorian 
G. 8S. CHAP! Tre as. ALNES, Pres’t. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Ne. 23 Nassau St.,. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CELVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon 

MAKECO LLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

aN EST MENT SEC URITIES a specialty. 


12 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Murtgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed se eg er of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 


of the firm. In many years business have never 
lost a dollar. € vy the interest promptly semi- 
unnuallyin New York drafts. During as panic 


when all other securities la jagged our farm mo 
gages were paid promes._. e get funds from the 
Atlantic to the Missouri river, and may be able to 
refer to parties of your Te Send for 
particulars. J. B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 


STOCK SPECULATIONS. 


Conducted by us in every form, on Commission 
only. Puts and Calls, on —_ houses and lowest 
rates. Cost, #100 to nd often hay 
OFIT. Pamphict, explaining how Wall Street 
speculations ed. sent Send fora 
CODY. MBRIDGE Cc 


SILVER 
MINING! 


A genuine and excellent partici- 
ute in the munificent profits of the Business of 
tg Mining. Grand inducements for invest- 

nt are offered by PP. GLOBE SILVER MIN- 

ING COMPANY New York. eaares #10, each 

full paid. For ars. Add 
FRANK WINCHESTER, P 

AD ‘and 38 John St., New York. 


O'NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


OPENED MONDAY, MAY 3%, 
IMMENSE STOCK OF 


Straw Goods. 
CHIP HATS in all shapes in Black, White, 
Grey, Brown, and the Ecru tints, from $1 25 to $4 83 
each; large assortment of fine Milan Hats and 
Bonnets ; Misses’ School Hats in large variety at 
very low prices. 


OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


for clegance of shape and richness of trimming, 
cannot be surpassed. 

The great increase of our bitsiness over all other 
houses in the millinery trude attests our supertor- 


ity. 
RIBBONS. 


Vine Black GROs-GRKAIN RIBBONS, 
15, at 2de. 

All the NEW SPRING SHADES, Nos. 9, 12, 16, 
and 22, at Fanally Low Prices, 
“SASA RIBBONS, 7,8, and 9 inches, in all shades, 


LADIES’ TIES, 


LARGEST RETAIL ASSORTMENT IN 
THE CITyYt!! 


Flowers, 
Feathers, 
Wreaths. 
Montures, 


Garlands, 
IN ENDLESS VARIETY. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


Large assortment of new and exquisite designs 
in made-up Lace Articles, Sleeveless Jackets, &e. 


RUFFLINCS. 
AT ALL PRICES. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Great variety of patterns, at very low prices 


KID CLOVES. 


Choice assavtment of Kid gloves in allthe new 
Spring shades; also, opera Cen Fee three, and 
tive buttons. 


Misses’, 
Children’s and . 


infant’s Dresses 
IN ALL THE LATEST DESIGNS. 


OvUvUN Hite 
327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W. 20th St. 


EXCU RSION 


STEA MER 
General Sedgwick 
FOR SEA CLIFF. 


The trips of this popular steamer, advertised to 


Nos. P and 


THE 


commence running to Sea Cliffon Monday, May od | 
will be postouned to Monday,!May I¢th. 


T. ALLENA Co., 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 
LARGE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 
OF 
Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturer’s Prices, 

Now on exhibition at their extensive Warerooms 

Nos, 185 and 187 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 


36 First-Class Medals. 
AUSTRIAN 


BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


SOS Broadway. 808 


Farniture ot for Par- 

ors, Bed ining-R ooms, 
Linearics Restaurants, 
Concert-Halls, etc., etc. 


Rich assortment of Fanc 2 Fur- 
Cha rs, “moking 
Chairs, Sofa etc., etc. 


Childrew’s furniture a specialty. 
This furniture can be had Caned 
or Upholstered. 


Caned Seats are by 
of all, neither teo oe 
hard, light and cool in SSaeanet 
and very healthy. 


Send for Illastrated Circular. 


THONET BROTHERS. 


READING POSITION, 


THE WILSON 
PATENT ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


Thirty Changes of Position, 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, Child’s Crib, 
Bed, or Lounge. Combining beauty, light- 
ness, strength, simplicity, «nd comfort. Man- 
ufactured of the best wroucht iron and rivets. 
Strong Casters, nade pur:.sely for the Chairs, 


Everything to an txact Sclence, 


FIRST 
AWARDED AT THE 
American Institute and Brooklyn In- 
dustrial Institute. 


PRICE-LIST OF CHAIRS, 
Chairs are Rated According to Upholstery. 
Frames are all alike—Extra japanned, Gold 


Bronzed and Ornamented............ .......- 830 
in Green Repp, or any geod 
st pune material, filled with picked Moss, 
fringe, &c., exactly 35 
Upholstered in Green Hep or any good 
strong material, filled Curled Hair..... 40 
i ny in Best No. 1, Green, Crimson or 
an Union Kepps, filled with Curled Hair... 45 
in Wool Terry, Grose, Crimson, 
Tan or Blue, filed with Curled Hair.... .... 50 
erry or Tapestry Kepp, ed witi 


air 
Upholstered in Silk Figured Brociie 
Cotelines, Silk Fringes, &c.. or Russia 
or Morecco Leather, from............. 75t 150 
Desk Fixtures are portable, and can be attached 
at any time on any frame, ?6 extrg. 


‘The Wilson Adj. Chair Mfg. Co., 


Frame .or medical Chair, with stirrups, &c., #10 
extra. Address 


592 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Cireular. 


State the paper you saw Uhis in. 


JONES'S, 


167, 169, 171, 173 Eighth Avenue. 


Owing to the great increase of business, we will 
add anvther building to our present commodious 
stores, besides making EXTENSIVE ALTERA- 
TIONS on the old stand. 


$250,000 worth of DRY GOODS, CARPETS, 
ete., will be sold greatly below market prices, to 
make room for 


REBUILDINC. 


Seldom has such an opportunity been offcred in 
NEW YORK to purchase 


Dress Goods, Suits, 
Silks, Shawls, etc, 


ALL OF THE NEWEST STYLES AND 


LATEST IMPORTATION. 


GREATEST BARGAINS in the City in 


HOSIERY, - 
KID CLOVES, 


Laces, Embroideries, 
French Flowers, 


Sun Umbrellas, etc, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Undergarments, etc. 


IMPORTANT TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
25 PER «ENT. SAVED IN 


CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 


MATTINGS, BEDDINGS, 
WINDOW SHADES. 


Ladies will do well to take advantage of this op- 
portunity by calling 


at JONES'S, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 35 YEARS ON THE 
ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 


AVE.,, 
Between 18th and 
19th Streets. 


WADE & CUMMING. 


Gents’ Youth’s, and Boys’ 


CLOTHING, 


In Every Variety, at Extremely 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


261 and 263 Eighth Ave,, cor. 23d Street, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
READY-MADE AND CUSTOM DEPARTMENTS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


\ 


SEND > FoR ‘CIRCULAR. | 


BUY J & P. COATS BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


MPORTER: TO CONSUMER DIRECT. 
Five profits saved. 

Any kind of choice Tea at We., obtained by con- 
twacts with importers for their sampies. “Half- 
pound samples mailed on receipt of 25c. and Se. 
sostuge. 
THOMAS CHUTE, 131 Water St., York. 

Add ress letters to . Be 


DENTIST, 


305 Fulton Street, near Juhnston Street, Brooklyn, 


H. 
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